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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 


Mrs, ins, RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

New York, 827 Carnegie Hall; Philadelphia, 408 
South Eighteenth Street, ae Ogontz School; 
Summer School, Portland, 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is. ‘m only representa- 
tive, and the best of teachers.” =e. B. Lamperti. 

Dresden, Germany, Sedanstrasse 20. 


— Tre CTTT rye 
MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING. Pup or LAMPERTI 
THE ELper. 
(Ten years in California.) 

‘Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.’’—Fran- 
cesco Lamperti 
> Summer term (at reduced rates) from May 15 to 
Se ptember 15. 





St: Jios 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Carnecie Hatt, New York. 
2634 Columbus. 


1109-1110 Carnegie Hall, New York 





Telephone: 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singin 


Carnegie Hall, = 837. 
Mail address: 


15 Washington Terrace, New York. 
HUBERT ARNOLD, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 6sth Street, New York. 








FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
207 The Van Dyck. 
939 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, _ 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated Teacher of the a | Metsop 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, w York City. 


Mrs. CARL. ALVES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist St., New York 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi Coliege. 


Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y. 
a repared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 
8 Ba ast Twenty-third Street, New York. 
ee Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
FIANIST, 


314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
1 West rogth Street, New York. 


Studio: 























Address: 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
Tue Art oF SINGING. 
st West Thirty-fifth Street, New York. 





Studio: 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 
CONCERT PIANISTE, 
Stei inway Hall, New York. 








C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
COM POSER-ORGANIST. 
49 West Twentieth Street, 


Address: New York. 





TOM KARL, 


Head of Vocal Department “The American 
Institute of . >? Music,” 212 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, York. Permanent Studio. 
Aiso CONCERTS and RECITALS. 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography. All materials 
copyrighted. 
New York. 
Address: 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


95 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Br ooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue. 








48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Studios: 





E. H. LOCKHART, Bass-BarRITONE. 


Studios: 121 East 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by methc. used in the old Italian 
schools. Oratorio, C Church, Concert, Opera. 





DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Chorus Conductor 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





WILLIAM A. WEGENER, 
TENOR, 


Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. 
Permanent address: 23 West 84th St., New York. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 

Organist and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c. ; 

78: Park Avenue, New York City. 








Moe. L OUISE FINKEL, 


SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 
(Summer Course.) 
ass Fifth Avenue, 
Between 28th and aoth Streets, New York. 


MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, 


201 West 81st Street, New York. 
LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist 
and teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil 
of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A, M. Virgil; certified 
teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Technic. 
Private _and daily practice instruction. 








MR. anv MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
70-80-81 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


RIC HARD ARNOL D, 

Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. 
INSTRUCTION. 

_ 208 East Sixty first Street, 


ARTHUR J 2 VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
8 Washington Square East, New York 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York 


New York. 


Twenty-third Street, New | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


No authorized teachers in Greater | 





Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 


from the beginning to the 


PERRY AV ERILL—BariTong, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
anpd VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
220 20 Central Park South, New York. 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Veice Culture and the an of Singing 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. C. A. Building, 
318 West s7th Street, New York. 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Pupils prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio: 


489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE, 
Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing, Per 
fect Tone, Perfect Diction in English, German, 
French and Italian 
Studio, No. 136 Fifth Avenue, 

















New York City. 





J. . HARRY WHEELER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT. ART OF SINGING 


Strictly Italian Method. 
8: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Lamperti Method Perfectly Taught. 
Church, Opera, Concert. 
Tuesdays ond. Fridays, 115 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. 


MR. at AND ) MRS. ‘FRANZ . HUEBNER, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
German and French Lyric Diction. 
15 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Summer address, June 1 to October 1: 
Vineyard Haven, 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR, 
Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo- 
ist in All Souls’ Church, and Dahm Petersen, 
soloist in Calvary P. E. Church. 
145 East Eighty-third Street, New York. 








Mass. 











LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL. 
VOCAL STUDIO, 


Carnegie Hall, 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 


Conductor German Liederkranz, New York. 
Conductor Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn. 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. cx Pp. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 





! HUGO STEINBRUCH., 


Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
New York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
to Agate Court. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 


AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students 

highest perfection 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE. SKILL OF SINGING. 


“The Gosford,” 236 West ssth Street, 
Near emassneatinda New York. 





MME. TORPADIE- BJORKSTEN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
839 Carnegie Hall, 
Resumes teaching, October 1, 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Tel. 1351 Columbus. 





Room 1201, 
Carnegie Hall. 





Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


Sherwood Studios, 
__ 8 West Fifty- seventh Street, New York. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY. 


Wednesday and Saturday, 305 Carnegie Hall 
Address only 318 East 150th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 

VOICE CULTURE anp tHe 

ART OF SINGING. 

Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 
New York. Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper 
Building, May 30 to October 1; New York season, 
October 1, 1903, to May 1, 1904. 
JULIA C. ALLEN, 

Viotin SoLoist AND TEACHER 


CORDELIA FREEMAN, 


Voice CULTURE 


Studio, 112 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Y. M. C. A. Bui ding, | Scranton, Pa. 


McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE, 


Opera, Oratorio and Concerts. Vocal Instruction 
Sbriglia Method Taught. 
Studio address American Institute of Applied 
Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York 
Resi dence, 67 West Thirty-eighth Street. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 

















Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Orchestra of 
the City of New York 
Address: Normal College, New York. 


HENRY SCHR: ADIECK’ S 


VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Violin, Fiano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: ; 

535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


LOREN CLEMENTS, 
VOICE CULTURE. 

3 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
Would be pleased to correspond with 
wishing to learn his system 

Season of 1903-4 begins me ewened 15. 


HENRY 


Mr. EMIL IO “AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
255 Fifth Avenue, New York 





. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST. 


Treasurer Manuscript Society. 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
With THe Musicat Courier 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Newark. 
Residence-Studio: 
934 Eighth Ave., 


corner 56th St., New York. 





S. C. BENNETT, 


Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing. 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists. 
Studio: 


836 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
MMe. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and 
COMPLETE EDUCATION OF THE VOICE. 
312 West Eighty-first Street, New York. 








ELISE REIMER, 
COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING 
Studio: 80 Carnegie Hall 


*hone: 1350 Columbus 





H. W. GREENE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 
Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony. 


Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School. 
Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski. 
Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Time 








Keeping. Studio: 132-133 Carnegie Hall, City. 
SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 





Conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





TeacHers or CHARLOTTE Maconpa, Mrs. C. 
Mrar Harpy anv JoserH Maerz. 





EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 





PIANIST AND TEACHER. 


Studio: 707-708 Carnegie Hall 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
172 West oth Street, New York. 
Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d Street, New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Representative fe a ay! 
of the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI. 











136 Fifth” Av nue, New York 
AUGUST W. HOFFMANN 
Instruction, Piano and Harmony 
2730 Broadway, or Steinway Hall, New York 
At Liberty for Summer School 
Hoffmann’s Left-Hand Etudes (Breithcopt & 
Hartel). Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Pugno, 


Burmeister and others. 
CARL VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 


14 Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York 


MRS. ELISE VIRGINIA MOONEY, 
SOPRANO SOLOIST anp TEACHER. 
ORATORIO 
Correct Breathing a specter. 

330 West sitet -first St., 


ISIDORE ‘LUCKST ONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE ~~ or 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLE, 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
or "address Musicat Couniss 


YG PECK, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts and Oratorio. 
ss West Eighty fifth Street, 


Miss GENEV IEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Method 
1109-1110 Carnegie Hall, 


S1cnor A. CARBONE, 


Member several panes mateapeliinn Grand 


Opera »mpa 
VOICE CULTURE IN ALL BRANCHES 
Summer Course 
240 Fifth Avenue, New York 


. ARCHER GIBSON, F. A. G. 0 


” Soe -ORGANIST—CONDUCTOR 
“Brick” Church 


128 East 64th St., 


SARAH KIN 


New York 





Studios: New York City 


St tudio: 


Temple “Beth-El.” 


412 Fifth Avenue 


PRICE-COTTLE CONSERVATORY, 
2105 Seventh Ave., corner 125th St., New York 
Daily Class—Clavier, Piano 
Overcomes the difficulties usually encountered » 
giving young people a thorough musical educatior 
Adult Classes Morning and Evening Pupil, 

accepted at any age. Call or write for circular 


Address: 


EDWARD STRONG, 

TENOR. 
7 West o2d Street, 
1424 Riverside. 


New York. 
Phone: 


PLATON BROUNOFF, 
VOICE CULTURE AND REPERTOIRE 
Lecture Recitals on “Russian Life and Music.” 
Lecturer for the Board of Education 

10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





Miss INGA HO:i-GSBRO, 
PIANISTE AND TEACHER. 


Graduate of Copenhagen Conservatoire 


Mason-Virgil Synthetic Methods 
n Copenhagen until September 15. 
Address care Musicat Courier, New York 





J ISEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
Geraldine Morgan, Director 
Orchestral and ‘Cello Department, Paul Morgan 
914 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Miss LAURA 1 D. “MOORE. 
VOCAL SROTRUCTSON. 


The Tuxedo, Madison Ave., 
Corner soth treet, , New York 


WALTER L. BOGERT, __ 


Musical Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting 
Instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint and Song 
Interpretation. 

72 Lawrence St., “Flushing, New York City. 


MAX BE NDHE IM, 


Studio: 











Vocat INstrucTION 
Studio Fnsd Fifty-sixth Street 
»ymbines the bel canto of the old Italian school 
wi ith the declamatory style of the modern German. 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun- 
ciation. Studio open all summer. 





Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 


TENOR AND CONTRALTO 


Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales. 
Voice Production and Répertoire 
Studio: 405 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Telephone 1350 Columbus. 





Mr. CARL C. MULLER, 


The renowned teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition, has resumed the teaching of 





these branches at his 


Studio: 1291 Lexington Avenne, New York 


NEW YORK. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








NEW YORK. 


EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 

Choral Music. European and original methods. 
Classes forming. Send for circular. 
402-3 Carnegie Hall, 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 
141st Street, New York. 


_NEW YORK, 


MAX DECSI, 


Vocat Spectaisr. 


Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Sibyl Sam- 
mis, Ruby Shotwell Piper, Agnes Paul De La 
Paz, Dr. Ion Jackson, Julian Walker, Bertha 
Winslow Fitch and others now before the public. 
STUDIO: CABNEGIE BALL. 


Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals, 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Applyto CHARLES EB. WARK. 
25 East 21st St., NEW YORK. 
Persona) summer address, + FINCASTLE, VA. 


Juve RIVE-KING 


ADDRESS 


Knabe Hall, New York. 


TWO NEW SONGS 
BROWNE. 


ake LEWIS 
S- “THE DARK DAYS, MY DEARIE, " words by 
ie Frank L. Starto 
D “MORS ET VITA,” text by Wa. F. Cotes. 
Also just published the third and revised edition of 
the same com 's Third Mazurka for piano. 
THE 1OHN. CHURCH CO., Publishers. 
Cincinnatl.—_New York—Chicag: 





New York. 











MADAME 
EUGENE PAPPENHEIM, 
the celebrated Prima Donna, 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
ror West ‘oan St., porner. Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Piano Lessons and the training of accompanists. 
To Vocalists—Répertoire, Style and Finish 


58 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, New York 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


PERSONAL OR CORRESPONDENC z 
SONS IN HARMONY, COUNTERP( 
COMPOSITION ORCHESTRATION 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 


Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “C omp! ete Music Analysis,” “‘Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 


ye ‘80 St. Nicholas avenue, New York. PARIS. 
Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO 
Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 











LE 
)IN 
AN 

















SCHOOL FOR ACTING 
EMIL BERTIN, 


1er Bigicnogs de la Scéne de |’'Opéra Comique. 
tage Practice. In x 
41 rue des Martyrs, 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Madame Fiessinger 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens, 
All facilities of "bus and tram, 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
roo Avenue de Villiers, 


Studio: 


MME. ANNA WERNER, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
training for opera and oratorio, yerman, French 
and English songs, classical and modern. Home 
studio, 70 West Eighty-eighth street, New York. 


REBECCA MACKENZIE, 
SOPRANO, 

Soloist and in Song Recitals. 

Renard, Mer., 444 Central Park West. 





Paris. 





Thorough 








Fred. O. 


im. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole 
teacher of Rebecca Mackenzie and other singers 
now meeting with marked public approval. 

Residence-Studio: 444 Central Park West 


LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Ww ill receive a limited number of pupils 
Studio Residence: 
605 Carnegie Hall, 34 Gramercy Park 
New York City. 


urs. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


EDMUND SEVERN, 


Violin Instruction. 





Paris 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
xractice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol 
ége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg 


BALDELLI, 
ITALIAN BARITONE, 
Théatre Royal, Madrid, Professeur de Chant. 


(Champs Zlysées 6 rue Euler, Paris 


Mae. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau) 


BECOLE LESCHETIZKY 


PRIDA BISSLER, 
Pupil and authorized representative of 
PROP. LESCHETIZKY 
Brilliant Autograph Diploma. 
69 Avenue 4’Antin, Champs Elysees, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Rapidly, easily i+? correctly acquired b 
IN’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM 
G yo ost free.) 
Private lessons by M. D. Kimon, 
10 rue ‘Cambon, Paris. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 
GRACE LEE HESS 
SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


























Studio: 131 West Fifty-sixth Street. 


SS HOFFMANN, soprano 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contraito. 
Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL. INSTRUCTION. 
8306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 

















MLLE., 


Supplementary Education. 











The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


For sale and rent by Mrs, A. M. Virgii. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 28-30 West 15th st., NEW YORK. 














BOSTON. 
STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 


BARITONE, SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Boston. 


BOSTON. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
177 Huntington Street, Borton 








153 Tremont Street, 














Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 


EDWARDS, 
VOICE CULTURE. | 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


MME. 








a = CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
PRISCILLA WHITE, Sys Ales Ce 

VOCAL TRACHER, | se AER BARONY, 
Mass. | 


FAELTEN 
PIANOFORTE 


SCHOOL. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director, 
30 Hantington Avcnac, 
BOSTON, 





Pierce Building, ‘Copley Square, Boston, 





MME. 
LESSONS IN SINGING. 


Huntington Chambers, 





SARGENT GOODELLE, 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING 


372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, - ‘Grimm’s Simple Me Mothed | of {Modern Harmony, 
‘Grimm’ $ Practical Mi Method fe Beginners on the 


VOCAL TEACHER 
See Se | Pian Price $1.00, are standard works. Musi- 
—_—— | clams should examine these up to date works. 


m, Mass 
‘TrpDT 7 = — y Rates to t h 

GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, | dealt come an aimee ao 
INSTRUCTION e 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 











MME. 
VOCAL 1065 and 107 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


149A Tremont Street, B 





ston - 





PENNSYLVARIA. 


FRANK WALTERS, JR. 


to secure the 


ARTHUR BEFESFORD, 


Bass-BaritTone. 





OR. 8. 
WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT, 
effects desired in singin 
ScHOOL oF Vocal TecHNic, 101 South Lieventh Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for booklet, “ The Making of a Singer.” 


Vocal 
a Specialty 


n Chambers, Boston 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals Instruc 


tion, 


Coaching in Oratorio 


Huntingto 








-AMPBELL HUSSEY, 


CONTRALTO 


neert 


Miss ADAH C SCHOOL Ft R PIANFORTE 


| 

i 

| ND MUSICAL THEORY. 
} 


Mrs. CLARA A RORN Director 


Oratorio, C« 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N, J 


Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass 


Address 








Director N. Y. Festival Chorus and Orchestra. 
Director Ocean Grove Musical Festiva's. 


CLARA WINSTEN, ..:222%i%%. 
Parmarer seam’ TALL ESEN MORGAN 


is West 19th Street, New York 


LAWSON 


TENOR. 


BEATRICE F INE, Soprano, 


557 West 124th Street, NEW YORE. 





2611 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Telephone : 972 Riverside. 


DR. 
FRANKLIN 





*Phone: 656 Morningside. 


PERCY HEMUS 


BABRITON Bw. 
Residence: 132 West 64th Street, New York. FREDERICK JOHNSON, Secretary, 112 Carnegie Hall 


MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


xeswence stulo: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WEST. 





Soloist 
St. Patrick's 
ee oy 

Fifth Avenue. 





Circulars sent upon application. 


The Clavier Piano Schoot 


A. K. VIRGIL, PIRECTOR 
Special Term for Teachers and Players Xofvsr iin” ioroiiment Day, 
SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 


In New York City in the VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD. 
11 West 22d St., New York. 











ending Saturday, 
Friday, July 3d, 


For further particulars address CLAVIER HAL*., 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Directer. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 
Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including: 

Joha E. Barkworth, Alfred C.Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Minetti, 
Howard Brockway, J C. Yan Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 


Circutars MaItep on APPLICATION, 
























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 




















IGN EOS 


QR Productions of the present year are the finest 
we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 
finish and quality of tone the 


Highest Ercellence tn Piano Manufacture 


We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
musical profession and the public, 

Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 
ever made. 








MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICHERING @ SONS 


Pianoforte Makers Established 18238 
791 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


STERLING Zanes 


High Standard of Construction. 
re ERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 
Ve" BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Rew York, Newerk, Jersey City, New Haven. 


EMERSON PIANO. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


BERLIN, 


MOHANNES BRAHMS’ that 


one should refrain from criticising the composi 


celebrated saying 





tions of titled people, because one never knows 
rf works, 
not apply to the musical pantomime, “A Vision 
After the Ball,” by Prince Joachim Albrecht, of 
This “work” was undoubtedly, as Beethoven once 
If 


then the real composer must surely be as much of an ama 


who may be the composer of these does 


Prussia 


expressed it, “composed by somebody himself.” not, 


teur (and a very naive one at that) as is the son of Prince 
Albrecht, of Prussia, Regent of Brunswick, &c. This titled 


amateur’s marches and other “delightful” music is much 


cultivated by Prussian bandmasters, to which nobody has 


a right to object. It is somewhat different, however, when 
one of his compositions is brought out as “the attraction” 
at 


modest corner of Kroll’s Garden 


the Liederspielhaus, which, though hidden away in a 


is nevertheless a real ap 


pendix to the Royal rheatres Perhaps this is the very 
reason why the “Vision After the Ball” was given there 
and the composer was nearer the truth than he ever imag 
ined, when he asked one of his friends in the audience, 
Would it have been an equally great success if my name 
were Meyer?” No, your Royal Highness, it would surely 
have been no success at all, for “The Vision After the 
Ball” would then never have been done at all. It was your 
rank and title which opened up the doors of even so modest 
a royal institute as the Liederspielhaus for your musical 


pantomime, the very subject of which carefully avoids each 


and every attempt at originality. Its place of action is the 


gorgeously equipped home of a rich bachelor, who, re 


turning from a ball, at which he has dined and wined well, 
Pos 
In 


his dream he sees his former beloved step out of the picture 


gives himself up to a little snooze in his easy chair 


sibly the snoozer was the Prince in propria persona 


frame and walk toward hin Both unite in a dance duet 
belongs to the ballet 
of 


whereby it becomes apparent that she 


sorts love dis 


Dancingly the two lovers indulge in all 
behold! the 
grow intense the “vision” gradually disappears, the dreamer 


play, when lo and just as sport begins to 


wakes up, and now definitely goes to rest. 


The music is as innocuous as the none too exciting ac 
tion. Prince Joachim Albrecht is the author of what at 
its best may be described as nice, smooth salon music 
There is very little feeling and no character in this music, 
which might have been composed by any Tom, Dick or 


Harry. The best thing in it is the way in which the prin 
cipal waltz theme, which ever and again recurs throughout 
The 
pregnant 
of 


sound 


the pantomime, is treated in varied variation form 
theme itself is neither original nor particularly 
virtuosolike interpretation 
Rudolf Nelson) did it 
Perhaps if a skillful mu 


and only through the clever 
(at the 
as if there was something in it 


the music piano by 


sician were to orchestrate it, it might prove acceptable mu 


sic also for the popular programs of the above mentioned 
Prussian bandmasters. 

Miss Marie Winkler, “as pretty as a picture,” 
ticularly well fitted for the impersonation of the female 
this “Vision After the Ball.” Herr 
Goldbach was the living image of a blasé representative 
The 
desired 
that 


was par- 


heroine in Gustav 
of the gilded youth, and acted his part with tact 
left nothing to 


wondered 


mise en scéne, of course, be 


Under the circumstances it 
who 


be at 
applauded the first 


cannot 


the princely composer, himself 


performance of his work with relish, was made 


the 
his thanks for continued 


great 


much of by audience, to whom he condescendingly 


bowed down 
plause from his private box 


and enthusiastic ap 


A much shorter but nevertheless far more valuable 


number,upon the program was E. von Enzberg’s “Under 
the Eider Tree,” the music of which was composed by the 


accompanist of the Liederspielhaus, Mr. Nelson. The 
orly humorous piece presented on this occasion was 


Meyer-Helmund’s scherzo scene, “After the Dancing Les- 
son,” in which Miss M. Reinhart and Mr. Gollanin sang 
and danced with spirit and abandon. 





SCHOENEBERG, HAUPTSTRASSE, 204A. 
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[he Morwitz summer opera deserves praise for its dil 


gence and the results achieved in the way of variety ol 
repertory and general excellence of performance One 
might have thought an attempt at representing Bee 
thoven’s “Fidelio” a somewhat ambitious undertaking, 
but the performance last Wednesday night was such as to 
satisfy all but hyper-fastidious listeners. Conductor Josef 
Wolf had most carefully worked out the details of this 


difficult work in both the orchestral and choral depart 


ments. Hence the performance, as far as these two im 
portant bodies were concerned, proved most finished and 
hardly in any way inferior to many “Fidelio” representa 
tions offered in the course of the regular season 

Not quite so satisfactory, but also by no means below 
the average, were the two principals in the cast. Mrs 
Koenig’s soprano voice was somewhat lacking in power 
and resonance, especially in the recitative to the big 
“Abscheulicher” aria On the other hand she sung and 
acted the part with feeling, the dramatic element in her 


delivery, carrying away the audience and making the ap 
plause bestowed upon her a really deserved token of ap 


proval. Herr Horwitz, however, was only fairly enjoy 
able as Florestan, and in the difficult A flat aria his in 
tonation was at moments very impure. His voice sound 


ed strident and unpleasant in the upper tones with which 


the close of this very fatiguing aria abounds. Herr Jugel 


as Rocco sang less explosively than is his habit 


Miss Koch, as Marcellina, was histrionically and mu 
sically healthy. She has a good, fresh voice and sings 
with such sure intonation that she became a prop of the 
others in the concerted episodes. Herr Langenfeld sang 


the part of Pizarro with strong, but not exaggerated dra 


matic accentuation. Runsky vocally was an acceptable 
Jaquino. The small part of the Minister, or Secretary of 
State, or whatever this deus ex machina, who appears in 
the nick of time, may be called, was adequately sung by 
Mr. Raven All told, the performance of “Fidelio” at the 


Morwitz Opera was decidedly creditable 


o- _-s 
_—— v 


The latest number of the Budapest Government Journal 
contains the somewhat surprising notice of a public sal 
at auction of some pianos and a glass chandelier formerly 
owned and used by Franz Liszt. The edict issued by the 
Budapest Chamber of the Public Notaries states that on 


August 11 at 4 p. m. an Erard and two other uprights 
are to be sold at auction at the Hungarian National Acad 
emy of Music. A similar fate is to befall a glass chande 
lier. These objects were in the possession of “the de 
ceased director of the National Academy of Music, the 
piano artist and composer, Franz Liszt, who died on July 


31, 1886, at Bayreuth without leaving a testament.” Then 


the edict sets forth explicity that the objects, which were 


the of deceased, who died without testament, 


were personally used by him and that now they are in the 
Academy of Music building. It seems somewhat strange that 


property 


these pianos and the glass chandelier owned and used by 
Liszt should be placed at public auction, while in the Hun 
garian National Museum can be found quite a number of 
relics from the leavings of the great artist, and a plan has 
been formulated to gather them all for the purpose of es- 


tablishing a Liszt chamber 


2 _s 
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affair 
in 


With regard to the coming Wagner monument 
the significant “explanation” 


some of this morning’s Berlin papers: 


is published 
In 


of numerous inquiries the undersigned musical scientists 


following 
consequence 


and musical pedagogues are induced to declare that they 
consider the calling together of an international musical 
congress on the occasion of the Berlin Wagner monu- 
ment festivities an unfortunate idea. In opposition to the 
pompous prel'‘minary announcements they feel convinced 
that the science of music and musical pedagogics cannot 
be appreciably furthered during the half day which be- 








tween the festivities the official program has set aside for 
each of these two branches of the arts, and for this rea 
son they will take no share in these proceedings. Signed 
Dr. Max Friedlaender, private docent at the University 
of Berlin; Dr. Hermann Gehrmann, Frankfort-on-Mair 
Dr. F. X. Haberl, director of the music school for church 
music at Regensburg; Prof. Dr. Jos. Joachim, director 
of the Royal Academie High School for Music, senator of 
the Royal Academy of Arts at Berlin; First Librarian Dr 
4. Kopfermann, president of the musical department of 
the royal library at Berlin; Prof. Dr. Carl Krebs, senator 
at the Royal Academy of Arts at Berlin; Dr. H. Kretzscl 
mar, university professor at Leipsic; Dr. Th. Kroyer 
private docent at the university of Munich; Prof. S. de 
Lange, director of the Stuttgart Royal Conservatory of 
Music; Dr. J. Mantuans, president of the musical depart 
ment of the imperial royal court library at Vienna; Dr 
W. Nagel, private docent at the Technical High School at 
Darmstadt; Dr. Karl Nef, private docent at the university 
of Bale; Dr. A. Pruefer, professor at the university of 
Leipsic; Dr. A. Sandberger, extraordinary member of the 
royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences at Munich; Dr. Leo 
pold Schmidt, at Berlin; Prof. Dr. B. Scholz, director 
of the Hoch conservatory at Frankfort-on-Main; Dr. R 
Schwartz, librarian of the Peters Musical Library at Leip 
sic; General Musikdirector Fritz Steinbach, director of 
the royal conservatory at Cologne; Prof. C. Stich], pres 
dent of the musical department of the city library at Lue 
beck; Prof. Julius Stockhausen, at Frankfort-on-Main 
Privy Government Councillor, University Professor D1 
C. Stumpf, member of the Prussian and Bavarian royal 
academies of sciences at Berlin; Dr. A. Thierfelder, pro 
fessor at the university of Rostock; Dr. Emil Vogs 
serlin; Dr. Heinrich Wetti, at Berlin; Dr. L. Wolff, pre 
fessor at the university of Bonn; Dr. Ph. Wolfreune 
professor at the university of Heidelberg 
Che foregoing is a most tormidable list of the foremost 
musical scientists and pedagogues of the German Emp: re 
who have declared themselves against the Leichner cor 
muttee’s plans of a musical cong? be held on the ox 
casion of the Wagner monument consecration fe ties 
If the committee i wise it W ca ternational « 
gress off >o tal wever e cor tee. does 1 sect 
to care to profit by the lessons conveyed im the withdrawa 
ot some of the most imp t musical personages trom 
the entire scheme What the result will be ret s to be 
seen 
= = 
César Thomsor the eminer I tuose ind pro 
fessor at the Brussels Conservatory, has withdrawn from 
his position, he being displeased with the verdict of 
jury on the occasion of the last public conservatory ex 
uminations. I learn from good source that Mr. 7 nsor 
ntends to make New York | f re home and that he 1 
now on his way to the United States 
=S=- = 
Saint-Saéns seems to be abdicating the field of musical 
composition in order to win new iauré¢ is a drama i 
thor. Last winter a humorous comedy f his, wit in 
antique background, was given at the Odéor Now he is 
going to furnish another surprise to his numerous adn 
ers. His operas “Parysatis” and “Dejanira” w soon b 
performed upon the open alr antique tag i Be eres 
Between these two musical creations Saint-Saéns w in 
terpolate a dramatic novelty Again it is a comes but 
one in four acts and five stage pictures ts title is “King 
Apep and the plot is based on Cherb ers n r Les 
Amours fragiles.” The comedy will be presented by actors 
from the Paris Odéon, who are said to be 1 t enthu 
astic upon the subject of the new piece 
SJ es 
As usual at this dull season of the year the Berlin 
papers revive the rumors oi new opera house, or at 
least a reconstruction of the old one It is true that 
such a proceeding would be very desirable, for the old 
building, and more especially the stage, does not suffice 
or all of the modern technical demands made upon it 
On the other hand it will be very difficult, if not impos 
sible, to enlarge the house, even if it were torn down 
completely And what should become of opera in Ber 
lin during the period of building, seeing that the new 


Royal Opera Theatre (Kroll’s) is not at all adequate to 


the demands made upon it? The Royal Opera House 


1895, and is 
In 


seems to be 


which seats 2,000 persons, was renovated in 


a cosy as well as imposing looking theatre spite of 


the new régime of Baron von Huelsen, who 


a man of progress, and all rumors to the contrary not 
withstanding, I hardly believe that a tearing down of the 
old opera house will take place in several years to come 
the 


at least not until it seems feasible, which wili not be 


case until a suitable interimistic building can be found 
or erected, 
= & 
Also an accompaniment of the saison morte is the dis 
The latest one is reported fron 


the 


covery of a new tenor 


Munich, where he made his first appearance at Court 
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Opera “under peculiar circumstances.” Only nine months 
ago he earned his bread as one of the members of a Tyro- 
ese song and dance company. Chambersingers Fuchs 
and Knote heard him at a variety show in the suburbs of 
Munich, and were so delighted with his voice that they 
procured Michael Reiter (that is the name of the new 
tenor) a chance to sing on trial before the authorities of 
the Munich Court Opera. The result was so favorable 
that the Court Theatre intendancy took in hand his vocal 
Lately he made his début upon 


and professional training. 
Despite the fact 


the stage as Max in “Der Freischuetz.” 
that his singing was by no means finished as yet, and 
that histrionically Herr Reiter was still very clumsy, the 
tenor’s voice seems to have surprised the public, and be- 
fore long he will become one of the stars, whom General 
Intendant Herr von Possart will lend out to Director 
Heinrich Conried for the Metropolitan Opera House at 
fabulous figures per night and appearance. 


fH 


Miss Minnie Cortese, a remarkably handsome girl of the 
Southern type of beauty, though she was born, I believe, 
in Chicago, died at Vienna last week rather suddenly of 
poisoning of the blood at the age of thirty-one. Miss 
Cortese was a member of the Berlin Royal Opera from 
1895 to 1899, her best role having been Carmen. After- 


ward she went to Vienna, where she became a concert 
singer. 
Se 
Ihe operatic season at the Theatre des Westens will 


open on September 16 under the new management of Di- 
rector Aloys Prasch. The opening performance will be 
the first representation in Berlin of Frederick Smetana’s 
opera “Dalibor.” Dillinger’s “Don Czsar,” an operetta 
which has not been given here for many years, will also 
be presented during the early part of the season. 


Puccini's opera “La Bohéime,” presented by artists from 
the Milan Teatro Lirico, met with much success at Leipsic 


last week. 
TH He 
Among the musical callers at this office during the past 
week was Max Loewengard, composition teacher at the 


Stern Conservatory and musical litterateur. Furthermore 
Madame von Klenner, the eminent New York vocal teacher, 
and her mother. Madame von Klenner, who gave me an 
interesting talk on vocal culture, is going from here to 
Russia, where she will study modern Russian songs with 
the composers, so that she will be able to teach an authori- 
tative version the of the enterprising 
American lady thinks that it will soon become the fashion. 
Angelo Patricolo was also a caller at this office, being 
highly recommended by the old established and world re- 
nowned house of Knabe, of Baltimore, whose pianos Mr. 
Patricolo played in public during the last five years of 
From the proofs 


of music, which 


concertizing he did in the United States. 
he gave me of his virtuosoship I can judge that he did 
credit to the instrument and to himself. His playing of 
Liszt’s “William Tell” Overture transcription, “Campanel- 
la” and Second Hungarian Rhapsody was extremely bril- 
liant, Schumann “Etudes Symphoniques” and 
Chopin selections very musical, as well as effective in in- 
terpretation and performance from a pianistic viewpoint. 


and his 


Ir. Patricolo has a fine, velvety touch and an ample 
technic. O. F. 
Abby De Avirett. 

BBY DE AVIRETT, a pianist and successful teacher 

of a large class in New Orleans, visited New York 

last week. Mr. De Avirett came North after a trip to the 

City of Mexico, Vera Cruz and Havana. He has returned 
to New Orleans. 


HAVE OUR COMPOSERS GONE 
MAD ? 





By Joun F, RuNCIMAN. 

ASK this question with a due sense of its serious- 
ness; and I only ask it because, if they have not 
gone mad, I want to know why they write noth- 
ing, or hardly anything, but (1) grand operas 
or music dramas; (2) symphonic poems, 
and overtures to nothing in _ particular; 

and (3) songs, This age is not only unfruitful in new 
forms—and to speak truly it has produced none 
whatever—but having made _ its selection from 
those used by the- last generation of composers, it 
sticks stodgily to them, limits itself to them and will have 
nothing to say to the others. Wagner wrote music 
dramas, wherefore our youngsters, even those of fifty 
years of age, must write music dramas; Liszt and Berlioz 
wrote symphonic poems, so more symphonic poems must 
be written; Liszt, Berlioz, Brahms and Franz wrote 
songs, and song writing of a sort flourishes. Mendels- 
sohn wrote concert overtures; Wagner (not to mention 
his youthful essays) has his “Faust” overture; Beethoven’s 
are constantly played in the concert hall, though not in- 
tended for that purpose, and accordingly the world is 
flooded with concert overtures. What then has become 
of the piano and violin and ‘cello sonata, of the trio, 
quartet, quintet, even of the humble four handed piece for 
piano, and all the rest of the ingumerable forms used by 
all the great masters? Don’t tell me that occasional 
specimens of these do get written, for they are a mere 
drop compared with the ocean of operas, overtures, songs 
and symphonic poems with which today all the young 
men think fit to set out on their tempestuous careers. 
Permit me, patient reader, to make a brief inquiry into 
this sta‘ of affairs. 

The passion for the music drama I can understand. 
Music drama, after all, is only opera in its right senses; 
and since opera came into being nearly every composer 
has tried his hand at it or wanted to do so. Even of 
Brahms it is reported that he said opera writing was like 
marrying—if you did it once you would go on doing 
it, but for his part he did not care to contract the habit. 
(On reflection I don’t know whether this means he was 
scornful of the two habits or wes merely afraid to begin.) 
There must be a fascination, therefore, in opera; and so 
far there is nothing wrong about it. But the older men 
wrote operas and dozens of other things besides; our men 
of today omit the other things. The wiles and fashions 
of niy lady Opera account for much, but not for all. We 
must bear in mind the stupendous, overwhelming success 
of Wagner. That has undoubtedly had a great effect. 
The old men used a lot of “imitation” in their music; ours 
put it into their lives. 

Then, again. music drama is the biggest form now in 
existence, and the craze of the whole world for bigness 
is one of the most strongly marked characteristics of the 
time in which we live. There, again, is part of an ex- 
planation. Further, this is a period in which we have 
turned away from the plain, simple religion, political be- 
liefs and pleasures of our forebears; we torture our- 
with questions, wondering whence we came, 
whither we go, what our very selves are; and we search 
by every road for peace of soul and a quiet, happy life. 
This mood has brought upon us the novel with a pur- 
pose and the problem play. Obviously those who are 
under the dominion of the mood must be driven to the 
music drama—for you cannot ask questions, much less 
answer them, in a violin sonata. Strauss has tried to do 
it in the symphonic poem, as I think with triumphant 
So here is yet one more explanation; and 
lastly, has not the desire of the public at large for music 
drama distinct the smaller forms 


selves 


unsuccess. 


and its aversion to 


something to do with the matter? I think so. The num- 
ber of men in any one generation who, like Schubert 
and Franck, have the passion and persistence to go on 
writing music which the public does not want, which 
they themselves will never hear, is very small indeed 
The majority readily enough yield to the craving for 
fame and to the claims of empty belly and write, if not 
exactly for the market, at all events for preference, that 
which the public likes best. The public is mad on the 
opera house; even in England oratorio is gone to the 
deuce, purely orchestral concerts have spelt temporary 
ruin for at least one entrepreneur, and the great names 
will attract an audience to the concert of chamber music 
The music drama being also a field nearly unworked 
affords chances of doing the new, if it is nothing more 
than the superficially new; and though experience does 
not warrant the belief, nevertheless many do believe that 
it is the new the public wants. 

Turn we now to the symphonic poem and overture. 
Against the composing of concert overtures nothing can be 
said. The word has long parted with its original mean- 
ing. The old harpsichord writers used it. It is simply 
now a short piece of orchestral music of which the com 
poser sometimes does and sometimes does not indicate the 
prevailing mood by a title. Mendelssohn’s are perfect 
specimens of those where the hint afforded by the name is 
of value. “The Midsummer Night’s Dream’”—written, be it 
remembered, long before the incidental music to the play 
was thought of—The Hebrides” and “Melusina” are 
marvelously lovely specimens of picturesque program mu- 
sic. Knowing what they are about no one can fail to feel 
instantly the roar of the sea in the “Hebrides,” of the 
dark green wood in the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and it may be doubted whether even Richard Wagner 
would have thought of lifting the figure rising from the 
bass with which “Melusina” opens if he had not been 
told that it was meant to depict (and felt it did depict) 
running waters. For certain purposes the form is a useful 
one. It possesses the merit of seeming an easy one as well. 
I need hardly say that the art of Mendelssohn is nowhere 
more clearly visible, or audible, than in his overtures. But 
with others the case is different. It is short and demands 
comparatively little of the concentration, sustained power 
and architectonical skill demanded for a symphony. Every 
boy before he leaves our Royal College here has writ- 
ten his two or three. It is also a composer trap, as I 
have thought very often when listening to these first fruits 
of local genius where no connection could be traced be- 
tween the alleged subject and the music itself. When the 
composer’s constructive power breaks down—and after all 
some constructive power is needed even to make a bad 
overture—he can proceed to something fresh and plead the 
exigencies of the tale he is telling. So there we have a 
sufficient reason for its popularity with musicians and the 
public. For the public it is short and easy of comprehen- 
sion; the composers find it easy to write because it is short 
and because of the excuses it offers for poor craftmanship. 
The symphonic poem has these excuses, but it has not the 
Its popularity, if it really is popular 
With this simple 


excuse of brevity. 
with anyone but musicians, baffles me. 
remark I let it pass for the present. 

About the song there is little to be said. So long as 
music lasts songs will be written—at least I hope so, and 
I will not waste space in talking about the obvious reasons 
why. 

So here we have some explanations of the fact that the 
bulk of the music of today is in these particular forms, 
and of why the other forms are less used. But we must 
go a little further. A fine symphony is not necessarily 
unpopular today because it is a symphony. The sympho- 
nies of Brahms are constantly played and those of Tscha- 
kowsky far oftener than his symphonic poems. Why, then 
are so few symphonies written? Let us allow for everything 
It may be that Wagner’s dictum, discredited and out of 


date though it is, that pure music is finished, has led 
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by Mr. Edward Ileswas 
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many to think so and made them write either sheer music 
drama or that mongrel cross between music drama and 
the concert overture with a program, the symphonic poem. 
The desire to work new fields may lead many to the sym- 
phonic poem as a form which has been comparatively lit- 
tle used in the past. The desire to make use of all the 
later orchestral resources may occupy some who might, 
but for that, be at work on sonatas and quartets; but it 
does not account for their leaving the symphony severely 
alone. These explanations and the others given previous- 
ly may account for much; and I may say here that I have 
not invented all these out of my own head—many of them 
are simply quoted from other writers, while some of them I 
have heard from the mouths of ambitious composers, both 
English and German. There yet remains something. May 
it not be, in this fevered age of novel thoughts, multifold 
ocupations, perplexed questionings, that through neglect- 
ing pure music for so long and giving our attention to a 
thousand different matters, the old art of writing pure 
music has fallen into temporary or permanent desuetude, 
so that we cannot compose anything without some sort of 
story to serve us as a scaffolding? It may be said by way 
of reply that Beethoven, a master builder if ever there was 
one, confessed that he always “worked to a story”—that is 
to say, he also used scaffolding. That is true; but Bee- 
thoven did not leave his scaffolding as an integral part of 
his completed work of art. It appears to me that is what 
Strauss does, all the composers of symphonic poems 
have done. Symphonic poems, for the most part, are to 
me buildings with the scaffolding eft; indeed, lordly 
towers and lofty pinnacles rest on the scaffolding. Touch 
that with a finger and down they come. Yea, in other 
words, music has gone lame and cannot move without 
crutches. 

Some may not regret this. I do. And composers must 
be mad not to see what will happen. Gounod never had 
any great constructive gift, but what he had he let decay 
until at last, in “The Redemption,” we find merely a quaint 
mixture of sugar and color to serve as music to illustrate 
the story. He tried to recover himself in “Mors et Vita,” 
and we know how disastrous an attempt that was. The 
same thing will happen on a large scale—I see other cases 
in which it has already happcned—unless we cease to cul- 
tivate exclusively the hybrid literary and dramatic forms, 
and, like the great masters who lived and built up noble 
art forms before we were born, think more of pure music. 
Without Bach, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven there could 
not have been a Wagner; and just as surely as those men 
led to Wagner, and, if you like, to Strauss, so éo disregard 
them will lead us steadily to the lowest depths of weak- 
ness. Boys will be boys, but it is a crime against art to 
start them on ambitious looking program things before 
their invention and technical strength are equal to a sim- 
ple piano sonata. Come, then, let us recover the use of 
our limbs! Let us have fewer music dramas and more 
quartets, fewer symphonic poems and more symphonies 
without visible scaffolding. So shall we regain possession 
of all the resources of our art and once again have great 


composers. 

b ie “Royal George” is a violoncello, and was sold 
last week at Christie’s. It is so called because it 

was made for George IV when Prince of Wales by 

Forster, Sr. It is painted with the royal arms and the 

motto “Liberty and Loyalty.” The starting bid was 5 

guineas, and it was sold for 52 guineas. 
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Francis Rogers Back from Europe. 
RANCIS ROGERS, the baritone singer, 
from Europe Sunday on the steamer La Bretagne. 
During the late spring and early summer he sang in Lon- 
don and Paris. He will spend the remainder of the sum- 
mer filling engagements at Newport and Bar Harbor. 


returned 


VIENNA. 
VIENNA, JULY 5, 1903. 

T the close of the season there are always fare- 
i\ well performances, farewell visits and farewell 

dinners—there probably are farewell debts to 
pay also—but that is none of our business. All of the 
aforementioned solemnities are now at an end, and 
Vienna is beginning to look deserted. All those who 
have no children in school (which lasts until July 15) have 
left or leave Vienna shortly for the country, and one can 
only see lots of strangers, mostly American or English 
tourists, on one’s walks through the city. With admira- 
ble endurance these travelers, with Baedecker under their 
arm, go sight seeing, no matter how hot the day or how 
sultry the air; they trudge through museums and patron- 
ize the shops, where prices rise amazingly only at their 
entrance. They see Vienna at its worst, but seen it they 
have, and that to them is quite sufficient. 

Before parting for the summer, and also to celebrate 
their master’s seventy-third birthday, the pupils of Pro- 
fessor Leschetizky gave him a big dinner at the Contin- 
ental Hotel. It was a pretty picture which greeted the 
master upon his entrance into the big banquet hall, the 
long white tables tastefully decorated with red roses, back 
of his place, the place of honor, a huge green lyre fram- 
ing his portrait, while fragrant flower pieces gave color 
to the whole. Lined up in two long lines were the pupils, 
the youthful faces all glowing with enthusiasm and ad- 
miration, the gentlemen waving small flags, which, like 
the assembly, were from all parts of the earth. Upon his 
entrance the master was bombarded with flowers, which 
formed a carpet almost to his chair, while little Miecio 
Horszowski, the youngest of the pupils, a child of nine, 
presented him with a huge bouquet of roses, accompanied 
by the recitation of a small poem. Several pictures were 
taken of the assembly, guests and pupils, and then the 
dinner began. The master, his fresh and still young face 
framed by his snow white hair trimmed in Russian fash- 
ion, looked like a Russian “mouchik.” There were toasts 
in quantities, enlogizing him as teacher and as artist, as 
musician and as man. After dinner Professor Udel, the 
head of the famous Udel Quartet, sang comic songs 
Professor Ulanowsky sang songs of Leschetizky, as did 
also the master’s daughter and son-in-law; Alfred Griin- 
feld, the well known pianist, gave selections from his 
operette, “Der Lehemann” (“The Sport”). The crown 
ing point of the evening was a cakewalk, with a real cake 
as prize, executed by some of the pupils. 


=e = 
Brée’s already well known book, “The Ground- 
which has met with 
Austria, England 
Russian and 


Frau Dr. 
work of the Leschetizky Method,” 
such phenomenal success in America, 
and France, is now being translated into 
Spanish. The thousands of music students to whom the 
fame of Leschetizky has reached, and who cannot attain 
the Mecca of modern pianism, Vienna, by means of this 
clear, interesting and instructive work can direct their 
studies on the lines of this excellent method, and with its 
help easily conquer those elements of up to date virtuos- 
ity which forms its most difficult features. Frau Dr. Brée’s 
book distinguishes itself especially from the works of her 
confréres, those of Mlle. Marie Mischuld von Melarfeld 
and Fraulein Preutner, in the absence of all confusion of 
ideas, the absence of all unnecessary details, and the abil- 
ity for one who has not already been initiated into the 
of the method to easily comprehend the 
principles set forth therein. The books of the other two 
Leschetizky disciples were pretty hard for me to 
crack, and I relinquished them both with a bigger head- 
ache than an idea of what they were talking about. Frau 
Brée, being a woman of extraordinary intelligence, has 
not only written out the ideas formulated by the professor, 
but has added or modified them, according to her experi- 
ences in teaching, so that they are practical and compre- tember. 


particularities 


nuts 


hensible. The book is written in such an amusing and 
charming manner that it is digestible for even the most 
primitive musical taste, and I am sure that in future it 
will take an important place in the educational literature 
of the piano. 
eS = 

On a warm June evening I strolled into the small Mu- 
sikvereinsaal to hear the last “Vortragsabend” of the Sauer 
Master School. It was interesting for me to note the 
composition of the public—up in front the well known 
heads of the conservatory professors, surrounded by a 
small crowd of admiring pupils; then the opposite faction, 
disciples of Door and Epstein, businesslike, de 
termined air, music in hand, alert and critical, ready and 
anxious for the battle to begin, already smelling the pow- 
der in the air. In one corner a whole party of Leschetizky 
pupils, curiosity and the wish to learn showing in every 
movement, having a slightly sarcastic look, but much less 
ferocious air than the others. Before the beginning Sauer, 
his characteristic head easily distinguished amid all] the 
rest, was busily flitting around, chatting here and there 
with friends, critically mustering the audience, and show- 
ing extreme nervousness in his manner. During the first 
number, the G major Fantaisie and Fugue of Bach, played 
by Mr. Bergmann, he sat immovable, his head in his hands 
One could see the tension of his nerves, the anxiety and 
the excitement he was laboring under. Perhaps the most 
enjoyable feature of the evening was Sauer’s accompani- 
ment at the second piano for all the pupils. With the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Miss Von Fabian, who played Sauer’s 
First Concerto, none of them had any one of those salient 
qualities which are required nowadays of a piano virtuoso. 
All of them had a certain technic and niceness of de 
tail, but the cantabile in the melodies was lacking, the 
clearness in attack was compromised by alighting on the 
keyboard from too great a height, which. though success- 
fully carried out by Sauer, became fateful for his pupils, 
while the interpretations very often were far from satis- 
fying. It is my opinion, after hearing the execution of 
the Master School, that Sauer, though unquestionably a 
great pianist, has not yet had enough experience in teach 
ing, and perhaps will never acquire the gift of imparting 
his knowledge to others. Sauer is perhaps an excellent 
adviser for young artists. The questions is, Do they 
need him then? LILLIAN D. SAMUELS 


A 


study with Miss Lillie d’Angelo Bergh, the w 
Miss Bergh is at present 


with a 


Lillie d’ ‘Angelo Bergh in Saratoga. 


NUMBER of singers and teachers of singing have 
& 4 

gone to Saratoga for a special session of summer 

idely known 











New York teacher of singing 
giving a course of lectures on musical subjects at the 
United States Hotel. This is an excellent opportunity to 
combine professional advancement with a visit to “The 
Queen of American Spas.” Many song recitals will be 
given, under fashionable patronage, thus affording the 
summer students an opportunity to be heard by the mag 
nates in the world of finance, fashion and music, who 
throng Saratoga during the summer session 
Charles E. ‘Davis’ ‘Cantata. 
66¢°THE NEW JERUSALEM” was recently sung in 
Worcester, Mass., directed by Milton C. Snyder, 
making pronounced effect. Many of the leading musi- 


ciatis were present, the audience comprising 1,300 people 
Mr. Snyder writes the work is to be repeated in the fall 
and commends the work highly. The leading local paper 
says the cantata proved a big success 


A Chicago Critic Abroad. 
R. HUBBARD, music critic of the Chicago Trib 
M une, is in Europe. He has been visiting Leopold 
Godowsky at Cromer-by-the-Sea and will return in Sep 


te sn. 





Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 


Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 


33 Grove End Road, 
St. Joha’s Wood, Leadea, Eagiaad. 


Mme, von Klenner. 


VOICE CULTURE, STYLE AND 
REPERTOIRE IN FOUR LANGUAGES. 

Teacher of Grace Ames, Katharine Noack Fiqué, Frances 
Travers, Kathleen Howard, Adah Benzing, Aimée Michel, Lillian 
Watts, Katharine S. Bonn, Lulu Potter Rich. and many others 
distinguished in opera, concert and church work. 


STUDIO ; 230 West 52d Street, New York. 
NOW IN BUROPE. 
WIll return September 1Sth. 








JOSEPHINE S. 


JACOBY 


CONTRAL TO. 


ADDRESS 


104 West 58th St.,NEW YORK. 
OSCAR SAENGER, VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of same. Possyatns Jacoby, contralto, the Conried Grand 
Opera Co.; Mme Anderson, soprano, Grand Opera, Elberfeld, 
Germany ; Mme. de —_ soprano, Grand Opera, Italy; E. Leon 
Rains, basso, Royal Opera House. Dresden, Germany; Joseph Baern- 
stein, basso, Grand Opera, Elberfeld, Germany ; Allen C. Hinckley, 
basso, Grand Opera, Hamburg, Germany; Elizabeth D. Leonard, con- 
tralto, concert. oratorio and song recital; Mme. Marie Rappold, 
soprano, concert, oratorio and song recital; Hildegard Hoffmann, 
soprano, concert, oratorioand song recital; Elsa Marshal! soprano, 
concert, oratorio and song recital ; John Young. tenor, concert, 
oratorio and song recital; Henri &. Scott, basso. concert, oratorio 
and song recital, and other prominent singers now before the public. 


Studio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 
Telephone : 3669 Plaza. 
Will resume teaching September 14, 1938. 











GEORGE SWE ET 


The Renowned Beritone. 
VOCAL STUDIO: 804 WEST 720 STREET, NEW YORK. 
Some of his Pupils: 
Katherine B! ood, Carl Dufft, 


Georg Fergusson, 
: Maude Lillian Berri, Florence Mulford 


Shanna Cumming, 


Rew Dork College of Music, 


128-130 Bast 58th Street. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 








Private Instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, ‘Cello and ali 

tranches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT POR BEGINNERS. 

All instrumental! and vocal septente peers free instruction is 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight read ing, ensemble playing and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, ete., 

Students received daily. Geueg seat es application. 





ACCOM PANIST. 
LOUIS DANNENBERG, 
1846 Savenrn Avenue, New Yous. 


PIANIST—TEACHER. 


TELEPHONE, 064 MORNINGSIDE. 
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Cuautaugua, N. Y., t 
July 25, 1903. 


HE Chautauqua season may now be said to be 
under full sway. Despite the very unfavorable 
weather of daily showers and thunder storms, 
the grounds have received the usual full quota 
of July guests, and, aside from the dampness 
of things, the weather has not been cold or 

otherwise disagreeable. On the other hand many report 

the season to be in advance of many others, both as to 
the number on the grounds and the fulfillment along cer- 
tain lines. The Junior Choir, the Male Glee Club and the 
chorus have not only their ranks as complete as on other 
occasions at this period of the season, but in the Male 

Glee Club the numbers have increased so rapidly during 

the present season that larger quarters have had to be ob- 

tained to accommodate all those seeking admission. The 
number of male voices in the chorus has correspondingly 
nereased, this body having been fed from the Glee Club, 
howing the farsightedness of Director Hallam in estab- 
lishing this new department of culture during his first sea- 
son with the assembly 

Rehearsals for the oratorio, Mendelssohn's “Elijah,” are 
in daily progress, and progressing rapidly and with satis- 
faction to all concerned. The undertaking is a trying one, 
1s the work is new to many of the vast chorus, and the op- 
portuniiy to do the preparation justice in so short a time, 


ind with so many other concerts to prepare, is not as favor- 
ible as though the whole time at the disposal of those in- 
erested could be concentrated upon this one thing. 


as s 
—— ee 


— 
Mr. Hallam gave a most painstaking review of the his- 
of the oratorio before his chorus last week. His 
ure, for such it may well be termed, showed that he 
id left nothing unturned to get at the concise facts con- 
the conception and writing of the masterpiece, and 
fundamental knowledge in hand the chorus un- 
tered its arduous labors with a 
eal that bespeaks a notable performance for Chautauqua. 


diy has ente into 


Mr. Hallam’s work, by the way, cannot be underestimated. 
I det he exacts from his chorus is duplicated in the 
| or ( om which he has achieved remarkable re- 
Its. The singing of this young body of 200 juveniles is 
the n refreshing music we hear upon the grounds. It 
not the hodge-podge noise of a collection of unruly 


boys and girls, but an exemplification of what discipline 
and instruction of the right sort, and properly directed, 
can do. Thus we hope to have shown that Mr. Hallam’s 
department, which is viewed by the public, is thoroughly 
and earnestly at work. His chorus takes an active part in 
all the concerts; the Junior Choir gave an entire concert 
Wednesday afternoon of last week, and a hearing of the 
Glee Club is promised. 
=e = 

The band and orchestra is at last with us. For the good 
of the music here it is best not to mince matters any, but 
to state plain facts. As a band this organization may pass 
muster and be assigned to its duty in that capacity alone. 
There are few interchangeable bands and orchestras any- 








Hicerns HALL. 


where that are successful in both departments. It takes 
skilled musicians, much rehearsing under a versatile di 
rector and many other requisites to make such a thing a 
possibility. A band and an orchestra, moreover, are two 
distinct organizations, and should not be so closely allied 
as they are here required to be. Asa band, then, we should 
pronounce the Chautauqua organization a success, but as 
an orchestra, never. Numbering, as this “orchestra” does, 
only twenty pieces, it does not leave much chance for an 
argument, for at its best it does not even more than favor- 
ably compare with the average amateur orchestra of any 
conservatory of music in any of our cities, all of which 
have orchestras of at least thirty or more pieces, and the 
members of which are more thoroughly conversant with 
orchestral music, such as they are called upon to perform. 
But since this orchestra poses as a professional aggregation 
like any other feature which appears on the amphitheatre 
platform, we must deal with it as such. 

In the first place, the instruments are not well balanced, 


such as they are, and even then there are far too few of 








them. Certain individual members of the orchestra are 
very capable men, and it is not necessary to name them, 
for the incapable instruments make themselves most ap- 
parent at every hearing; but four or five capable men 
cannot make an orchestra such as Chautauqua should 
have, when it can display plans for thousands of dollars’ 
worth of architectural improvements. However, we will 
not criticise such an outlay until we see the money being 
spent, and it is safe to assert that the orchestra that Chau- 
tauqua needs and a new organ will both be installed at this 
“institution of learning” before the new arrival at the 
grounds will from the boat upon the floor of a 
marble pier. 


step 
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We are speculating much on what accord will be given 
the oratorio, and also Mr. Sherwood, in some concertos 
Which are announced for the near future. 

Two recitals by Messrs. Sherwood and Marcosson have 
been heard in Higgins Hall since our last letter. The 
high pitch of the piano in the hall and the exceedingly 
damp weather have caused no doubt the inferiority of 
Mr. Marcosson’s tone at these recitals. The feature of the 
first of these recitals was a César Franck sonata in A for 
piano and violin. Mr. Sherwood played the Verdi-Liszt 
Fantaisie on “Rigoletto” in his accustomed brilliant style. 
The third concert on the 20th was an all American pro- 
gram. Mr. Sherwood’s well known hobby is in American 
interests, a trait that is most highly commendable at all 
times, and quite necessary as well. Kroeger, Preyer, Cole, 
Kelley, Rogers, Fodte, Marcosson, Smith, Bollinger and 
Gottschalk were the composers upon the program. 

The Preyer number was the first movement of a sonata 
(op. 33) that is dedicated to Mr. Sherwood. This num 
ber, Wilson G. Smith’s “Sarabande Moderne,” and Mr 
Marcosson’s “Slumber Song” were especially enjoyable 
The program for the 27th, which comes too late for pres- 
ent review, is announced as a “concerto program.” Miss 
Georgia Kober and Miss Garland will assist the artists, 
and some of the numbers are the Spohr Concerto, No. 8; 
the Mozart-Grieg Fantaisie in C minor, 
Liszt E flat concerto by Mr 


3ruch’s G minor 
concerto for violin and the 
Sherwood. 
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Dr. Carl Dufft gave a very pleasing song recital in 
Higgins Hall on Friday afternoon. Last year these re- 
citals were in conjunction with the piano and violin re 
citals, but the advisability of giving them singly this year 
does not séem to be a questionable one. Large and ap 


preciative audiences are in attendance upon both. The 

program was: 

If Thou Did’st Love Me spank ‘ , L, Denza 
Mrs. Ben Chase, 

Good Bye.. coovesadoccesévecececs Tost 


La Mort de Jean d’Arc tia Bemberg 
Miss Don Weigel 


Sadness 


Fred. E 


She Alone Charmeth My Gounod 

Smith 

Villanelle ; ‘ Del’ Acqua 

Miss Laura Yates 

If With All Your Hearts (Elijah aria) 
John W. Nichols 

They (Holy City).. 


Miss Edith 


Mendelssohn 


These Are Gaul 


Marion Mason 


Cavatine Gounod 


Miss Effie Maud Cline 

- Miss Yates is vocal instructor at Liberty College, Glas 
gow, Ky., and Miss Mason holds the same position at the 
Athens Female College, Athens, Ga. The 
most successful one, and demonstrated the artistic results 
and vocal training that Chautauqua’s musical school can 
Signor Agramonte was the accompanist, a pleasure 


recital was a 


give. 
in itself to record. Every participant possessed a voice, 
which cannot be said of all pupils’ recitals we hear, and 
some were of more than the average ability. 
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On Wednesday a Marcosson pupil, Miss Rosalia Miller, 
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was introduced in the regular amphitheatre concert. She 
played a Borowski number with good tone and interpre- 
tation. A recital by the pupils of the piano and violin 
department will shortly be given. 

Harry Hirt is the new accompanist for the chorus, and 
Miss Garland has done efficient work in this capacity for 
the Junior Choir. 

The original Shakespeare concert for Friday evening 
was changed to a concert by the Male Glee Club, assist- 
ed by Messrs. Sherwood and Marcosson. The program 
was announced too late for publication here. 

The Misses Carbone, soloists of the present period, are 
from St. Francis Xavier Roman Catholic Church in New 
York. They are of Italian parentage and received their 
musical education principally from Miss Elizabeth Cro- 
nyn, of Buffalo, in that city. These artists make a spe- 
cialty of duet work and have done some very excellent 
singing since their arrival. 

Geo. H. Downing, of the Centenary M. E. 
Binghamton, N. Y., is the bass. He possesses a robust 
voice, a jovial disposition, and will be popular at these 
There is no tenor engaged for the present 


Church, 


concerts. 
period. 

Joseph A. Farrell, Kansas City, Mo., is registered at 46 
Foster avenue. Mr. Farrell is a popular baritone, who 
has studied abroad and who is here for the musical pro- 
gram furnished by Chautauqua. 

Miss Mary Fidelia Burt, of Brooklyn, N. Y., author of 
the “Burt system” of teaching sight reading of music, is 
registered at the Spencer Cottage. 

Edmund J. Meyer is enjoying a busy season with his 
summer vocal school over at Point Chautauqua. 

RaLtrH Howarp PENDLETON. 


Chautauqua Personals. 


John A. Collins, Detroit, Mich., is a guest at Maplehurst. 

Leon Ashley, Springfield, Ill., is spending a vacation 
here, 

Miss Ethel 
visitor. 

W. N. Nickle, Elmira, Ohio, is a guest at the Panama 
cottage. 

Miss Etta Blackburn, Jacksonville, Ill., is a Chautauqua 
visitor. 

Mrs. N. E. 
visitor. 

Mrs, 
weeks here. 

J. C. Fisher, Chicago, Ill., is a Chautauqua visitor for 
the season. 

Miss Lois Johnson, Fayetteville, Tenn., 
field cottage. 

Miss Louise Burke, Chicago, IIL, 
several weeks. 

Sadie S. Bandy, Gallatin, Tenn., is at 19 Simpson avenue 
for the season. 

Miss Bessie Reese, Pittsburg, Pa., 


the season. 


Baker, Medina, N. Y., is a Chautauqua 


Lyman, Oak Park, Ill., is a Chautauqua 


Hayden, St. Augustine, Fla., is spending a few 


is at the White- 


is at Chautauqua for 


is at Chautauqua for 
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Mary F. Ross, Pittsburg, Pa., is at 43 Vincent avenue 
for the season. 

Miss Anna Burrows, Ridgway, Pa., is at Arnold cottage 
for the season. 

Winifred Burke, Chicago, IIL, 
for the season. 

M. Adelle Fuller, Wellsville, N. Y., is at 30 Scott avenue 
for a few days. 

Miss Lena L. Beattie, Fanesville, Ohio, is a guest at the 
Panama cottage. 

Frank Jenkins, 
the Gale cottage. 


is a Chautauqua visitor 


Parkersburg, W. Va., is registered at 
Earle Layman, of St. Louis, Mo., is a Chautauqua visi- 
tor for a few days. 

Mrs. Ada Catharine Cox, Canton, 
cer for the season 

Rose A. Eldredge, New York, is at the Beaujean cot 
tage for the season 

Ada Adams, Washington, D. C., is at the Spencer cot- 
tage for the season. 

Mrs. Margaret Anderson Watts, Louisville, Ky., is at 
10 Hedding avenue 

Wm, R. Gregg, Toronto, Ontario, is spending his vaca- 
tion at Chautauqua. 

M. Alice Corey, 
guest for the season. 

Mrs. S. O. Arnold, St 
for the entire season. 

Alexander Sessan, New Orleans, 


Ohio, is at the Spen 


Newtonville, Mass., is a Chautauqua 
Paul, Minn., is here, a visitor 
La., is a Chautauqua 
guest for the season 

Miss Marion A. Hillyer, Ogontz, Pa., 
visitor for the season, 

Miss Blanche Culver, Fairbury, Neb., is at 11 
avenue for the season. 

Wyllie Dupre, Fort Deposit, Ala., is at the Panama 
cottage for the season. 

Mrs. V. E. Hopstein, Syracuse, N. Y., is at Maplehurst 
cottage for the season. 

Ethel Ludwig, Chicago, IIL, 
cottage for the summer, 

Grace M. Bailey, Saybrook, Ohio, is registered at Yost 
cottage for the season. 

Miss Gertrude E. Johnstone, Shields, Pa., is staying at 
the Longfellow cottage. 

Nettie P. Clark, Binghamton, N. Y., is at 16 
Terrace until August 19 

Mrs. J. L. Haver, Birmingham, 
the Albion for the season. 

Miss W. M. Cogswell, St. Louis, Mo., is a guest at the 
Colonnade for the season. 

Inez Clark, Ypsilanti, Mich., is 
Star cottage for the season. 

Miss Anne Powers, Warrensburg, Mo., 
the Cleveland for six weeks. 

Miss Ella M. Bates, Cleveland, Ohio, is a guest at In- 
diana cottage for the season. 


is a Chautauqua 


Root 


is a guest at the Traile 


North 


Ala., is registered at 


a guest at the Lone 


is a guest at 


Miss Elizabeth Colson, Brooklyn, New York 
Tyrone cottage for the season. 
Miss Anne Reese, Pittsburg, Pa., 
until the close of the assembly 
Mrs. Albert C. Floan, St 
Myer’s cottage for the season 
Mrs. Charles W. suffalo, is 
Foster avenue, for the season. 
Mrs. Carlton Hillyer, Augusta, 
the season at Hotel Atheneum 
J. W. Beardslee, Jr., Holland, M 
the Empire cottage for a month 
John A. Thompson, Cleveland, is ; 
registered at 29 Whitfield avenue, 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. W. Arter Wright 
have been at Chautauqua this week 
Mr, and Mrs. James F. Browne, Ironw 
at Fredonia cottage for a few weeks 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter King Stone. W 
are Chautauqua guests for the season 
Miss Julia Krinbill, Minneapolis, Minn 
the National cottage for a few weeks 
Mrs. W. E Cincinnati, Ohio, is a 
Girard cottage for the coming month 
Mrs. M. J. Pugh and Miss Anna D. Pugh, Cincinnati, 


season 


is at 12 Judson ; 


Min: 


Paul, 
Davis, 


Ga., 


Lewis, guest 


are Chautauqua guests for the 

Mrs. M. F. Merrill, East Randolph, N. ¥ 
at the Fredonia cottage for the season 

Mrs. Thomas M. Jefferson, Buffalo, N. Y 
tauqua visitor registered at the Spencer 

Mrs. W. H. Crane and Miss Mae Crane, Temp! 
are at the Westfield cottage for a month. 

Leanma M. Edie, Beaver, Pa. is a guest at 
burne cottage for the Chautauqua season. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Van Dorn, C 
registered at 9 Hurst avenue for the season 

Mrs, John J. Watson, Jr., New York 
Beaujean, 11 Whitfield avenue, for the season 

Kate Rath, St. Louis, Mo., 
cottage, and will be at Chautauqua until September 1 

Miss Ora F. White, Marietta, Ohio, is at the Web 
cottage, and will be at Chautauqua during the month 

Robt. L. Crawford, of New York, the / un 
He is visiting his niece, Mrs. Thomas M. McMillan, of 
Mobile, Ala 

Miss Susie Edge, Lexington, Ky., is 
F. Burba, at 7 Peck avenue. She will remain through 


the 


c veland, 


is registered at the M 


is at 


a guest of Mrs. Ge 


season. 
Mrs, M. L. Hart and children, Buffalo, 
season. They have taken the 
Davis, 19 Foster avenpe 
Gordan and Lulu E. Dupre, Ozark, Ala., ar 
guests for the coming month, having registere¢ 
Panama cottage on Palestine avenue 
F, Barbour, Maysville, Ky., ar 
Hurst avenue Miss 
d Seminar 


the 


are here for 


cottage of Mrs. Chas 


The family of J 
ing Elmhurst 
Hays, principal of Hayswox 


cottage, II 
y, also of 


is visiting there for the season. 








MAXIMILIAN Dick 


VIOLINIST. 
Just Returned from Successful Appearances in Europe. 


For Terms and Dates address 
iso Lake Street, CHICAGO. 





GEORGE DEVOLL,* EDWIN ISHAM, 


Oratorio, Concert, Drawing Room Musicales. 
ENSEMBLE RECITALS A SPECIALTY. 


SOLE MANAGEMENT : 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





“THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING. ” 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


“VOCAL ART,” 


A LANK 
(890 PARK AVENUE). 
On sale at BREITKOPP & MARTEL, 11 East 16th St., 
ork, and all Music Stores. 
Mme. Lankow has returned from Europe and resumed her work. 


Price, $3.50. 
New 





PAUL BOQUEL, 


PARIS, 39 RUE LA BRUYERE, IX. 
GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 
JACQUES THIBAUD, JOS. HOLLMAN, Ero. 


ELECTA GIFFORD, 


BOoOPYPrRANO. 
For Terms, Dates, Etc., address 
ANNA. MIzLUARH, 
840 Fulton Street (Wissner Hall), 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














(late Manager of Sherwood), 
CHARLES R BAKE Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL., for next season announces the 
exclusive management of the PIANO and SONG 
RECITAL TOUR of the distinguished German 
Artist, : . ° ° ° . ° . 


HEINK 


Head of Department of Iaterpretation 
at Chicage Auditorium Conservatory. 








“ Herr Felix Heink as Composer, Singer, Pianist, occupies on the concert platform the same enviable reputation as Mme. 
Schumann-Heink does on the operatic stage. ‘ihe marvelous emotional power of these two artists has made the name ‘Heink’ 
famous throughout the musical world. Heink's Recitals consequently prove a strong drawiog card every where—ynique, original 
in the order of those of Grossmith, Henechel—attracting and fascinating alike the genera! public as the musical profession.” 

















SESSIE DAVIS, 2°. 


CONCERTS—RECITALS—LESSONS. 


Messechusetts Avenue, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Bush Temple 


Conservatory, 


NORTH CLARK ST. AND CHICAGO AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY, 


Music, Oratory, Acting and Languages. 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 


George H. Crampton, 
Clarence Dickinson, 


Director. 


COMPETENT INSTRUCTORS 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS: 
Johanna Hess-Burr 


Adolph Reosenbecker, 
H. M. Soper (School of Oratory) 


Dr. Chas, E. Allum, 
August Hyllested, 
Kenneth M. Bradley, 


The management announces the exclusive teaching engagement of 


MADAME JOHANNA HESS-BURR 


(Voice Culture). 


SUMMER TERM BEGINS JUNE 29. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Address M. C. SCHMIDT, Secretary 
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GALA PERFORMANCE AT THE 
ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


President of the 
Republic. 


In Honor of the 


HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, } 
July 9, 1903. 

EW of those who attended the gala performance 

given at Covent Garden on Tuesday evening 

in honor of President Loubet’s visit can have 

been quite prepared for the wonderful change 

which they found in the familiar house. In 

the short time at their disposal the manage- 

ment had done wonders, and they had effected a complete 
transformation both without and within. Long before the 


hour at which the doors were to be opened the usual 
approach was closed to all except the King’s few favored 
guests. The vestibule by which stall holders generally 
enter the house had been converted into a reception room, 
gorgeously decorated in red and white silk and adorned 
with fine palms and beautiful flowers. Here were sta- 
tioned the picturesque Yeomen of the Guard, more popu- 
larly known as the Beefeaters, who, in their quaint 
scarlet costumes, always form a striking spectacle at such 
state functions as these. The stairway leading from the 
vestibule to the saloon had been metamorphosed by the 
removal of the central rails, and this again was decorated 
with handsome palms and fine tapestries. The saloon at 
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the head of the stairs had been entirely refurnished and 
provided with little buffets on wheels, laden with the 
Buckingham Palace golu plate, whereat the more favored 
guests could refresh themselves during the intervals. The 
smoking room behind the saloon had been divided into 
three portions, one being reserved as a smoking room 
for the royal party, the second as a cloak room and the 
third for the commissariat department. 

The house was filled early, for not the least interesting 
part of the spectacle is the arrival of the guests. The 


INTERIOR OF CovENT GARDEN. 


doors were nominally opened at 8:30, the performance 
being timed to begin at 9:45, but some time before this 
hour the approaches to the theatre were choked with car- 
riages. At about 9 o’clock the contingent of the Scots 
Guards which was to form the guard of honor arrived 
and took up its position outside the royal entrance. From 
that time onward the time by no means hung heavily on 
the hands of the large crowd which had assembled outside 
the theatre to watch the arrivals. At short intervals car- 
riages containing various members of the royal. family, 
members of the ambassadorial staffs in London, ministers 
of state and many other functionaries drove up to the 
doors and were all greeted with rounds of cheers. 


Inside the house there was, of course, even more to 
engross the attention of those who were awaiting the 
arrival of the King. Never, indeed, has the theatre been 
more beautifully decorated, even though by royal desire 
imitation roses were substituted for the real flowers, which 
have always done duty at previous galas, but of which the 
scent has been found somewhat overpowering. The arti- 
ficial blossoms, however, were so beautifully made that 
only the closest examination revealed the fact that they 
were not real. On entering the house the spectacle was 
most striking, for at first sight the whole theatre seemed 
to be one mass of flowers. A trelliswork of green had 
been formed about the lower boxes, and this was studded 
thickly with roses. The first tier boxes were treated in 
the same way, with the addition that festoons of roses 
were hung from box to box, while they were sheltered 
by beautiful canopies which were also formed of the flow- 
ers. The same scheme extended to the highest tier of 
boxes, while even the proscenium was embellished with 
roses of every shade of pink. The entire scheme was so 
well devised and executed in such perfect taste that it 
was a delight to the eye, and it would be difficult to 
imagine a scene of greater beauty than that presented by 
the great opera house. 

But that part of the house which naturally most en- 
grossed the attention was the royal box. To form it six 
boxes had been thrown into one, while the scheme of 


the decoration was on a far more sumptuous scale, but at 
the same time perfectly in keeping with that of the rest 
of the theatre. It was upholstered entirely in white and 
gold; in front of it, in place of the roses, was a magnifi- 
cent mass of orchids, with our own royal arms and a 
shield bearing the colors of France and the letters “R. F.,”" 
while above it was set a crown of many hues. The royal 
box was certainly made fully worthy of its occupants. 
After the scheme of the decoration had been digested, the 
attention turned to the arrival of the audience, which was 
really no less remarkable a sight. The whole auditorium 
glittered with diamonds, and it is impossible to estimate 
the wealth which was collected within Covent Garden on 
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that night. The diamonds and the beautiful dresses of the 
ladies were set off by the uniforms of nearly every English 
regiment and~of many of those of other nations, by the 
full court dresses of the officers of state who, ablaze 
with decorations, formed a very conspicuous part of the 
audience. Nothing, indeed, could well have exceeded the 
brilliance of the great crowd which attended the gala. 

Shortly before 10 o’clock it became known that the King 
and his illustrious guests had arrived, and every face was 
turned toward the royal box, while Signor Mancinelli, 
with many decorations on his breast, stood in the middle 
of his forces waiting to strike up the “Marseillaise.” The 
royal party Lord de Grey, Lord Esher, 
H. V. Higgins, Neil Forsyth and M.. Messager, and were 
ushered straight to their box. Immediately after them M. 
Loubet and his suite arrived, and the complement of the 
most distinguished visitors being now complete, the or- 
chestra played first the French and then the English na- 
tional anthems. 

The following was the program arranged for the even- 


ing: 


was received by 


God Save the King, La Marseillaise 
SCENE 2 
Madame 


Mile 


“RIGOLETTO ACT I 
Melba 
Bauermeister 
Il Duca Bonci 
Rigoletto , M. Renaud 
M, J 


Gilda.. 
Giovanni 
Signor 
Sparafucile yurnet 
r, Signor Mancinel 
ARMEN Mea En 
Madame Calvé 
Frances 
Mile. Hélian 
Hamilton Earle 
M. Alvarez 
M. Plangon 
M. Gilibert 
Herr Reiss 


Carmen 
Mercedes Mlle Carla 
Frasquita 

Zuniga 

Don 
Escamilk 


Le 


Le Remendad 


José 
Dancaire 
Conductor, M. Flon 


“ROMEO ET JULIETTE” 
Mile. Melba 
Bauermeister 
M. Alvarez 
° Lawrence Rea 
Conductor, Mancinelli 


such as this, however, the interest natu 


Signor 

On an occasion 
rally centres not so much in the performance on the stage 
as in the audience in the auditorium, and, charmingly 
though Madame Melba, Madame Calvé, M. Plancon, M 
Alvarez, Signor Bonci, M. Renaud and M. Journet sang, 
their performances did not attract the attention that would 
have fallen to their lot on any ordinary night of the sea- 

This is, indeed, not surprising, for it is not often that 
many notabilities are gathered together under one 
In the royal box, which occupied the centre of 


son 
so 


roof 








ANDRE MESSAGER, 


Manager Royal Opera, Covent Garden 


the grand tier, were seated their 
Majesties the King and Queen, 
President Loubet, the Prince and 
Princess of Christian, Princess 
Beatrice, Princess Victoria, Prin- 
cess Louise (Fife), Princess 
Louise Augusta Schleswig- 
Holstein, Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig - Holstein, Princess 
Margaret of Connaught, Prince 
Christian, the Duchess of Al- 
bany, Princess Alice of Albany, 
the Duke of Fife, the Mistress of 
M. Combarieu, M. 
Mollard, the Master of the 
Horse, the Lord Steward, the 
Lord Chamberlain, M. Delcas- 
sé. On the right of the royal 
box was another of equal size, 
which was reserved for ambassa- 
dors and their staffs, and this was 
occupied by the Italian Ambas- 
sador, Madame Musurus, the 
German Ambassador, the United 
States Ambassador, Mrs. Choate, 
the Ambassador, the 
Marchioness of Lansdowne, the 
French Ambassador, the Duchess 
de Mandas, Madame Pansa, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
Spanish Ambassador, Count 
Mensdorff, Madame de Bille, the 
Greek Minister, Madame 
Daeschner, the Turkish Ambas- 
sador, Mme. Robert Carmichael, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir E. Monson, 
Madame Geoffray, the Portu- 
guese Minister, Madame Metax- 
as, General Dubois, Princess 
Teano, M. Geoffray, M. Paul 
Loubet, Madame de Flouriau, 
Captain Guguet, the Countess de 
Montholon, the Belgian Minis- 
ter, Commandant Chabaud, the 
Hon. Lady Monson, Admiral 
Capello, the Countess de Manne- 
ville, the Danish Minister, M. 
Daeschner, Prince Teano, the 
Count de Manneville, M. Poulet, 
M. Auzepy, Captain Boehme, 
Madame Auzepy, H. E. Count Seckendorff, Earl Howe, the 
Hon. R. Moreton To the left of the royal box 
was yet another, which was de 
voted to the ministers of state, 
and its occupants consisted of the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lady Bal- 
four of Burleigh, the Countess of 
Selborne, the Rt. Hon. Akers 
Douglas, the Marchioness of 
Londonderry. the Rt Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, the Duchess 
of Devonshire, the, Marquis of 
Londonderry, Mrs. Chamberlain, 
Field Marshal Earl Roberts, 
Mrs. Akers Douglass, the Speak- 
er, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
Mrs. Ritchie, the Earl of Onslow 
Lady George Hamilton, the Rt 
Hon. C. T. Ritchie, Mrs. Gully, 
Lord George Hamilton, the 
Countess of Onslow, the Earl of 
Selborne, the I.ord Mayor, the 
Rt. Hon. Austen Chamberlain, 
the Dowager Countess of Lytton, 
the Gold Stick, the Lady Mayor- 
ess, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Lady Aileen Roberts, Lord Ash- 
bourne, the Countess of Shaftes- 
bury, the Rt. Hon. Walter Long, 
Lady Evelyn Cavendish, the 
Hon. Dorothy Vivian, the Vice 
Chamberlain, the Hon. Violet 
Vivian, Viscountess Valentia, the 
Treasurer of the Household 
Lady Wolverton, Lady Mary Ly 
gon and the Comptroller of the 
Household, while among other 
occupants of stalls and boxes 
were Sir Ernest Cassel, Arthur 
Davis, Mrs. A. H. Lewis, the 
Duchess of Westminster, the 
Duchess of Manchester, Lady 
Pearson, Alfred de Rothschild. 
Lady Cunard, Lady Miller. 
Countess of Warwick, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. V. Higgins, W. S. M 
Burns, Mrs. Ronalds, the Duch- 
ess of Leeds, Viscount Esher, 
Earl and Countess de Grey, John 


of 


the Robes, 


Russian 


Business 


Nem Forsytu, 
Royal vent Garden 

Poklewshi-Kriell 
>elincourt 


Manager and Secretary Opera, Ce 


Galloway, M. P.; Mrs. Beaumont, M 
Murray Griffith, J. Pierpont Morgan, M. de 
the Baron and Baroness de Meyer, Carl Meyer, the 
Baroness de Zuylen, W. B. Huntington, Viscount Port 
man, Lady Faudell-Phillips Firbank, Marques d« 
Villavieja, Lady Henderson Charles Davis 
and daughters, Mrs. and Miss Blumenthal, &« 

With such a brilliant audience, with decorations on so 
lavish a scale and with so excellent a performance on *h« 
that the first gala of the 


Sir T 


Lady Byron 


stage, it need hardly be said 


and it may well be 
The 


Forsyth, the able 


King’s reign was a complete success, 


doubted whether I given lion's 


a finer has ever been 
share of the honors certain!y 


j fell to Ne 


secretary of the Royal Opera 


business manager and 
under whose supervision the arrangements had been car 
ried out had the honor of re 
ceiving the hearty congratulations of the King 
immensely pleased with the attention which had been paid 
President 


During the interval he 


who was 


to his evening, 
Loubet, also expressed his gratification in 
and Mr. Forsyth with 


From ] 


wishes, while the guest of the 
warmest 
Academic 


com 


the 
terms, decorated the 
Palms first to 
plete success, and the King’s first 


was a 


gaia at 


last the performance 


“command” the 


opera will be long remembered by all those who had th« 


good fortune to be present at it 


Neil Forsyth. 


Neil Forsyth is the business manager and secretary of 
the Royal Opera Syndicate, Covent Garden, London, a 
position he has occupied for several years. His remarka 
ble his unfailing 
courtesy are matters of common knowledge. To attempt 
to crisicise the arangements for the recent gala perform 
unavail 

King 


Forsyth on his 


powers of organization and tact and 


ance in honor of President Loubet would be an 
ing attempt to “brush the off 
Edward VII personally congratulated Mr 
successful efforts, and President Loubet conferred on 


the decoration of the ““Palmes 


dust perfection.” 
hin 


Académiques.’ 


Andre Messager. 


the music at the 
Royal Op 
} 


h posts he 


M. Messager has been director 
Opéra Comique, Paris 1898, and at the 
era, Covent Garden, since 1901, both of 
still holds. M. Messager was born on December 30 
He first studied music at the Ecole Nietermeyer and sub 
sequently worked at fugue and composition 
Saint-Saéns 

Here is a list of the distinguished French composer's 
dates. First work publicly pet 


since 
whic 


1853 


with Camille 


principal works, with 
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formed: A symphony in four movements at the Colonne 
concert, Paris, in 1876. Operatic works: 1883, “Frangois 
les Bas-Bleus”; 1884, “La Béarnaise” and “La Fauvette 
du Temple”; 1886, “Les Deux Pigeons” (ballet given at 
the Grand Opéra, Paris); 1887, “Le Bourgeois de Calais”; 
1889, ‘‘Isoline” and “La Basoche”; 1892, “Madame Chrys- 
anthéme”; 1893, “Le Chevalier d’Harmenthal”; 1897, “Les 
Petites Michu,” and 1899, “Véronique.” 





























M. CHESTER. 
Norte.—On this page are reproductions of the invitation and the 
program for the gala performance described by Mr. Chester, 


THE SULLIVAN MEMORIAL. 


(Spectat To THe Musicat Courter.) 
LONDON, JULY 10, 1903. 


O more suitable spot could well be found for a 

memorial to Sir Arthur Sullivan than the 

Thames Embankment Gardens. Situated as 

they ‘are immediately behind the Savoy The- 

atre and the London offices of this paper, the 

memorial stands close to the scene of so many 

of Sir Arthur’s triumphs, in the immediate neighborhood 

of a house the name of which is irrevocably bound up 
with his own. . 

The ceremony of unveiling the memorial, which has just 
been erected there, took place on Friday afternoon at a 
quarter past 4, and was performed by the Princess Louise 
(the Duchess of Argyll), who was accompanied by the 
Duke of Argyll. On her arrival she was met by the re- 
ception committee, which included Lord James of Here- 


the members of the Memorial Fund Committee, including 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir George Martin, Dr. F. H. 
Cowen, Edward German, Sir George Lewis, John Hare 
and C. W. Mathews (honorary secretary), and H. S. 
Sankey, the chairman, and members of the Parks Commit- 
tee of the County Council. Among those present were W 
S. Gilbert, Archdeacon Wilberforce, Sir Hubert H. Parry, 
Sir Charles ‘Wyndham, Sir Squire Bancroft, Sir John 
Robinson, George Alexander, George Grossmith, Edward 











ford, Lord Monkswell (chairman of the County Council), ~ 
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Box H LEVEE DRESS 
Now Yak Division Crier? 


Dicey, Comyns Carr, Owen Hall, F. Cellier, John Thomas, 


Thit portion need not be brought,to the Opera Howse 





















































































Alberto Randegger, Miss Leonora Braham, Herman Klein 
and David Bispham. 

Her Royal Highness was conducted immediately to the 
veiled monument, in front of which seats had been placed 
for herself and the more favored of the guests. The task 
of speaking the late composer’s praises devolved upon 
Lord James of Hereford. The memorial, he said, came 
from two sources, the public and a number of personal 
friends. The public gave a tribute of admiration to the 
great musician who fought for his country in this rivalry 
of the musical world. They loved his music because of its 
simplicity and because they understood it. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan set great store on the friendship of her late 
Majesty, who, with those around her, gave him great 
encouragement and sympathy. 

The Princess then unveiled the bust, which is a marvel 
lously good likeness of Sir Arthur in bronze. It stands 
on a pedestal, at the foot of which is the figure of a weep 
ing woman. On the side of the pedestal is inscribed the 





following quotation from the “Yeomen of the Guard”: 
Is life a boon? 
If so, it must befall 
That Death, whene’er he call, 
Must call too soon. 

The bust is the work of Goscombe John, A. R. A., who, 
under commissions from the memorial committee, exe 
cuted the tablet in bronze erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
the bust in bronze for the concert hall of the Royal 
Academy of Music and the bust in marble for the Royal 
College of Music. 

After the memorial had been unveiled Sir George Lewis, 
Bart., on behalf of the Memorial Fund Committee, asked 
the acceptance of the bust by the London County Council 
to which request Lord Monkswell replied. W. S. Gilbert 
then moved a vote of thanks to Her Royal Highness, in 
which he spoke in the warmest terms of the late composer, 
the vote being seconded by Edward German, who is car- 
rying on Sir Arthur Sullivan’s work at the Savoy Thea 
tre. The Duke of. Argyll, replying, expressed the pleas 
ure that it had given to the Princess and himself to be 
present on such an occasion, and paid a further tribute to 
the work that Sir Arthur Sullivan had done for English 
music. ZARATHUSTRA 
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Selma Kronold at Ocean Grove. 

ISHOP FITZGERALD says no singer has achieved 
such success as Madame Kronold. The local paper 

said: “Great things were expected of her and she exceed 
ed all expectations. At the conclusion of each of her 
three parts she was given enthusiastic applause. No en- 
cores were permitted, according to Mr. Morgan’s estab 
lished rule, and the audience knew this, yet Madame Kro- 
nold was recalled five times after singing the waltz song, 
‘Love in Springtime,’ by Arditi, before the audience 
would cease its demand for an encore. Her voice is of 


wonderful range and power and her manner is very pleas- 
ing.” 
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AEOLIAN-WEBER, 


The Aeolian Company Organized With a Capital 
of $10,000,000—The Weber Piano Com- 
pany Merged Into the Great 
Organization. 


> 


HE Saturday edition of THe Musicat Courter in its 

last issue exclusively announced the completion of an 
of 
$10,000,000, which would have a 
Old 


organization several musical interests capitalized at 


bearing on the highest 
musical interests of both the and New Worlds, com 


bining interests in London, Paris and Berlin 
the control of one cor- 


kindred 


This organization brings within 
Aeolian, 


interests, and absorbs the Weber Piano Company 


poration the Orchestrelle, Pianola and 


The most interesting point regarding this immense deal, 


and one which means much to the musical world, is the 
future of the Weber piano. That the Aeolian Company 
will pursue the same artistic method in exploiting the 


characterizes the publicity of the Pianola and 


Weber 


the Orchestrelle is to be expected, and this means that the 


as 


musical world will be greatly benefited by the merger 


MALEK. 


virtuoso, Ottokar 


his 


eb) NTEREST Bohemian 


Malek, is 


the 
the 


in piano 


on increase, and manager 1s 


. authority for the statement that the great artist will 
be heard extensively throughout the country the coming 
season. If his foreign press notices speak for anything 
we are impelled to believe we are to hear, in the young 
Sohemian, one of the greatest pianists now before the 
musical world. In this connection we reprint a criticism 


from the Narodni Listy, of Prague, when Malek appeared 





with the famous Bohemian String Quartet, the greatest 
of its time: 

Dvorak’s F minor Tri p. 6s, received s first performance 
with Malek at the pian Interest was centred in the interpreter 
f the piano part, whom we to the present time, have only 
heard as soloist Herr Malek played e exceedingly difficult trio 
with great bravura, magnificently n technic, with especially 
marked rhythm, which is always characteristic in his playing, 
and an interpretation which will have to seek his equal It is 
needless to say that the trio by such artists of rank as Malek and 
the celebrated Bohemian String Quartet contained such wealth of 





tonal beauty, such powerful strength and brilliancy of execution, 

ich depth of passion, tl led and electrified the hearers. 

4 1 oist Herr ntroduced himself with Schumann's 
Symphonic Etud j the br nt virtuoso, by the same 

arvelous technic, marked rhythm and the energetic, yet so deli- 
ate, gentle touch, was in evidence With the performance of this 
great work, which is acknowledged to be one of the most difficult 

mpositions. Malek gave to us one of his greatest achievements 

At Bucharest Malek attracted uncommon. attention, 
especial stress being laid upon his powerful forte. The 
Slave, commenting upon his performance, had the fol 
lowing to say 

Very few artists enjoyed such an audience and applause as did 
Herr Malek Hardly had he seated himself at the instrument 
when he commanded the astonishment and admiration of the audi 
ence by his highly developed technic, his powerful forte and his 
clear and soft pianissimo. It is not often that one has an oppor 
tunity to hear such a pianist At the conclusion of each number 
Malek could not come to the front often enough, and he was 
forced to give encore after encore, to the delight of the never 
satisfied audience 


Manager Charles R 


Baker, with several of his artists, 


will spend three weeks at Plank’s Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Island, Mich., during the most heated period. Several 
artists’ recital will be given in the grand concert room of 
the hotel, which seats 1,200 persons. 

Among the artists who will participate in these recitals 
are Edith Adams, the violoncellist, who spent the 
past eighteen months in Munich; Grace Whistler Misick, 
contralto; Alfred D. Shaw, tenor; Frances Hughes Wade, 
harpist; Mabel Geneva Sharp, soprano; Garnett 
Hedge, baritone, and Birdice Blye, pianist. Mr. Baker 
will have charge personally of all the recitals, which are 


has 


solo 


expected to prove the finest series eWer heard in this 
magnificent hotel. The party will leave on the palace 
7 


steamer Manitou early in August 


L. A. Russell’s American Song Recital, 


HE third of Louis Arthur Russell’s summernight mu 
sicales was given in Music Hall, Newark, Monday 
evening las¢, and took the form of a song recital, the pro 





gram being made up entirely of songs by American com 
posers. Some thirty songs were sung by the following 
soloists, all of whom are well known church and concert 
artists and pupils of Mr. Russell 


This was the program: 


Jaritone songs 
The Song of the Huns Cc. Wenham Smit 
The Breton Fishermen H, W, Greene 


Mezzo contralto songs— 
Down on the Sands 
The Long White Seam 


Frank G. Lllsley 
Samuel A. Ward 


If All the Dreams We Dream, Dear Frank Lynes 
>oprano songs 

The Violet ; Helen Hood 

When Love Is Gone G. Waring Stebbins 

Shall a Smile or Guileful Glance Templeton Strong 

Twilight Cradle Song Daniel E. Hervey 

The Man in the Moon Frank E, Drake 


Contralto songs 


Allah Ge W. Chadwick 
Marguerite N. Irving H 
Irish Love Song Margaret R. Lang 
Three Fishers D. E. Herve 
Intermezzo. 
Violin solo, Romance in | Ot K. § 
Three soprano songs 
Folksong MacDowe 
Mil-ummer Lullaby MacDowe 


The R n Sin 
Mezzo contralt 

My Love and I 

Dear I ove, When in Thine Arms G, W. Cha 

J é Help Lovi l 
Contralto songs 

Sweet Heart 


gs in 


ongs 





annot 


Peace 
The Proposal J. H 
Baritone songs 
Thy Reaming 
When Icicles 
Soprano 
O Let Night 
Roses of June 
The George ( (ow 
Ecstasy Mrs. H. H. A 
The Clover Blossoms C. K. Rogers 


MacDowse 
Arthur Foote 


Eyes 


Hang on the Wa 
songs 
Me Chadwick 


1 de Kover 


Speak of 
Regina 
Song of Love and Deatl 


Beac! 


The press speaks highly of the concert, the Call saying 
‘The 


pressive delivery of the compositions of 


artists vied with each other in seeking the most ex- 
their brother and 
sister Americans.” 

The News, 
such a recital, says: 
Mr 
debted for the enjoyment resulting from the recital were 
Mrs. Orne Kinsey-Taylor, Miss Marjorie Fee, Miss Alice 
van Nalts and Ernest van Nalts, 
their task and 
music were beautifully disclosed in their ministrations.” 


in an extended notice on the importance of 


“The singers (professional pupils of 


Russell) to whom the audience last night was in- 


whose artistic qualifica- 
to 


tions for devotion the finer things in 


WON BY AN AMERICAN. 


{[Specta, Caste Dispatcw to THe Musica Courter. ] 
ROYAL CONSERVATORY, LIEGE, BELGIUM } 
July m3. ( 
A [ the violin competition for the virtuoso prize Louis 
Simegel was awarded the gold medal with grand 
distinction rt the first time this prize has been won 
by an American Ovive Musin 


Francis Stuart’s Summer School. 


A FTER a brilliant career of ten years in San Fran 
cisco, Francis Stuart came to New York compara 
tively unknown three years agé In that time We has 


forged his way to the front ranks of New York teachers 














He is now known throughout America and 
Europe as one I the me t successiu representa 
the elder Lar p< “ ‘ “ nt 
houg! y g aiso wit 
thers famous \ f Florence, and the 
elder Garcia é The ‘ | present sum 
er term is almost un 1. Every ur is taken dur 
ing the entire weeh y by { al pupils, many 
of whom are having daily k i g the vacation 
period. An atmosphere prosperity | des the studic 
which is infect I pupils s g ng 
opera, light opera, orat nd vaudeville are working 
with enthusiasm to go ou nd w n next season's mu 
sical campaign 
The following pupils h f lw various managers 
next seasor Het Tay Boston, w made a 
most successiul app« e at B lway Theatre in 
the leading tenor part in ““] Prince of Pilser as beet 
engaged by Savag¢ rt I t orate produ 
of that oy i ( Re ( D ng 
successfully the 1 f D yH ' Ihe Runa 
way she ha gage y the Schuberts for prima 
lonna ft € I ex M Jear I 
San Francisc« engaged y ame inage 
ment for part W W Miss Blanche 
M ell Det N W Rochest« ve 
een engaged He y > ge W Chambe ait I 
Cor and, has bee engage ® i Palms n the 
church scer I e O H ‘ Denma 
Thompson at a handson ury Thomas Powell, of 
Newton, Kan., and ( San Francisco 
have signed with Klaw & Erlanger | M iddletor i 
New York, has been given a mit t part in ‘The Girl 
in Dixi 
Miss Clara Eckstrom, of Oma has resigned from the 
Savage Company in order to study seriously with Mr 
Stuart for grand op She é possessor of 
a pure contralto voice marvelous power and mpass 
Sager Midgley and Gertrude sle, who are among 
vaudeville’s most celebrated artists, are studying seriously 
with Mr. Stuart with the idea of entering musical comedy 
M ss Grace Tuttle nd M ’ ’ locely we 
and favorably known in New York musical circles, are 
spending the summer town, preparing repertory for 
mportant engag* ts the oming 
Among others of Mr. Stuart's summer ass are’ M 
Dorothy Dixor Brooklytr Mrs. B. E. S , Chicago 
the Misses House, Poughkeepsi l Mint Huested 
Albany; Miss Sangenback, Arlingt N. J.: Mrs. VW 
lace Robinson, Kansas City; Mr Anna J n, Miss 
Sadie Sauer (of The Runaway N Lue New 
York; Mr. Anthony, Philadelphia; Richard ¢ 
y ind Ke ) nj »S Lou 








can be engaged for a limited 
number of 





in the West in September, after 


in the Klondike, where he plays an engagement in August. 
It will be necessary to make early application for dates, as tour 


is limited. 


Organ Concerts 


his return from Dawson City, 





Address THE CARL ORGAN CONCERTS, 
P. O. Box 642, 





SEATTLE, WASH, 


LOUISE B. 


VOIGT 


SOPRANO. 


Oratorie, Cencert and 
Seag Recitals 


Address 
RICHARD BYRON, 
Manager, 
301 West 139th Street, 


PRESSON MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


601-602 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Telephone: 1360 COLUMBUS 


SEW YORK 
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PARIS, JULY 18, 1903. 
HE anniversary of the taking of the Bastille is a 
féte day celebrated all over France. On this 
day—14th of July—takes place the soldiers’ re- 
view at Longchamps before the President of the 
Republic and other notabilities. The 
enjoyment, one of its 


day is 





given over entirely to 
principal manifestations being the public balls held in cer- 
tain public squares to the music of bands supplied and paid 
Gratuitous performances are given at 
the theatres, and also at most of the 
non-subsidized places of amusement. At the two 
houses the works chosen are always from those known as 
at the two dramatic theatres, the 
Comédie Francaise and Odéon, generally the latest suc 
novelty. At the Opéra, “La Statue,” by Reyer, was 
given; at the Opéra Comique the ever popular “Mignon” 
tears of pity to flow, a sure proof of enjoyment in 
many people The Comédie Frangaise gave Catulle 
Mendés’ “Medée,” and the successful “Rabouil- 
leuse” again figured at the Odéon. As these performances 

given at I p. m.—are gratuitous, I need hardly say that 
they attract immense throngs; numbers are even unable to 
It is said, for instance, that at the Opéra 
people the doors at midnight of the 
day preceding the performance. Certainly at 6 a. m. there 
always is a decent sized audience waiting for the doors to 
e opened some five or six hours later on. These crowds 
ire good tempered, and when once admitted are models of 
ippreciation. The artists also are always on their mettle, 
and exert themselves to their utmost to obtain the suffrages 
The “Mar 


by the Government 


four subventioned 
opera 


“spectacles de famille” ; 


cessful 


caused 


last work, 


gain admittance 
begin assembling at 


of these patient and appreciative audiences. 


eillaise”’ 


is also a feature of these performances, sung by 
1 soloist and chorus at the lyric theatres, declaimed by 
ine of the company at the other houses. The tragedy of 


Médée,” by Catulle Mendés, has been a remarkable suc- 
On the present occasion the author 
box was recognized by the audience, who in- 
isted on his coming before the curtain at the end of the 
ict to receive their plaudits. 
Se = 

Che rehearsals at the Opéra of the new works, “L’Etran- 
ger” and “Li Etoile,” continue in spite of the 
varm weather. It is already decided that the first of these 


cess at the Francaise 


Fils de 


irks will be produced in November; the second in 
March. Also early for next season is being prepared a 
revival of .Verdi’s “Otello,” with Alvarez as the Moor. 
his same tenor will make his reappearance at the Opéra 
next autumn as Jean de Leyden in Meyerbeer’s “Le 
Prophe te.” 

Mme. Jane Noria, the American soprano, whose début 


“Romeo and Juliet” at the Opéra I chronicled some time 


izo, has made the three regulation appearances and been 


formally engaged. Her French diction, which is remark- 


bly pure, was taught her by M. Dumartheray. Scaram- 
berg, the new tenor, is a most excellent addition. He has 
good, sonorous voice, with the required compass for a 


yr of grand opera, uses it with skill and taste, and pos- 





ability at present essential 
for success on the lyric stage. The career of this singer 
is an excellent lesson for all those who, possessed of a 
good voice, neglect the branches of education necessary 
to make a finished singer. Scaremberg, to begin with, is 
an excellent musician, as he was at one time horn soloist 
in a regimental band, which enjoyed a distinguished repu- 
tation. It was, in fact, the bandmaster of the regiment 
who advised the young musician to leave his instrument 
and go to Paris to study singing. This he did steadily 
and seriously for four years, under the same master. He 
was also a pupil in acting of the famous Pluque, ballet 
master at the Opéra. Scaramberg’s début was made at the 
Opéra Comique in “Richard Cceur de Lion,” and although 
I have heard that it was most creditable still it does not 
seem to have made sufficient impression to have procured 
him an engagement in Paris. Undismayed, he went to 
the provinces, and at Nantes gained valuable experience, 
which he added to by accepting an engagement of two sea- 
sons at Lyons. At Antwerp he created Tannhauser. At 
La Monnaie, of Brussels, he created the principal tenor 
part in Jean Blockx’s opera of “La Princess d’Auberge,” 
which he sang thirty-eight times during the season. At 
Marseilles he created the part of Faust in Boito’s “Méfisto- 
felé,” and last winter, while engaged at Bordeaux to sing 
the tenor roles of grand opera, he appeared in the produc- 
tion of “Fédora.” The provinces are sometimes excellent 
places for a young singer to gain experience;. if he can 
manage to do so without wearing his voice, or contracting 
bad artistic habits. Scaramberg has been able to do the 
one, the others. His gifts and perseverance 
have gained him at last a prominent position at the Opéra 
of Paris for three years 


sesses the figure and mimetic 


and avoid 


PJ 


_ 
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The Opéra Comique is preparing, among other works, 
a revival of Hérold’s once popular opera “Le Pré aux 
Clercs.” It is said every effort will be made by new and 
attractive mounting. scenery and accessories, to rejuvenate 
this somewhat old fashioned work 

Mile. Delna, the contralto of the beautiful voice, late a 
member of the Opéra Comique. is about to be married, 
and has definitely decided to leave the stage. She has 
been offered excellent the Brussels La 
Monnaie, and also for the season of grand opera that is 
to be given next autumn at the Gaité, both of which she 
has refused for the reason given. The contralto voice is 
every year becoming scarcer. I mean the real contralto, 
the bass, not the baritone, of the female voice. Mezzo 
sopranos abound, but not the contralto. “Orphée’” has 
not been given at the Opéra Comique since Delna’s de- 
parture. I was present at a certain well known singing 
master’s studio when an operatic agent came to ask if the 
teacher had a genuine contralto pupil ready to present 
to the public. and offered 6,coo francs for a month’s en- 
gagement to sing at an important theatre in the province 
certain of the old operas that require the deep contralto 
among the list named being “Charles VI,” by 


conditions at 


voice, 


Halévy, specially stipulated. Composers no longer write 
for this voice, owing to its scarcity, even the alto chorus 
part in modern compositions being a second saprano, of 
whom few low tones are required. Wagner uses the con- 
tralto—properly so called, of course—very little, if at all, 
for principal roles. Mary, in “Der Fliegende Hollander,” 
is scarcely a role, and parts like Ortrud are certainly in 
tended for dramatic sopranos or mezzo sopranos. Delna 
is possessed of a really remarkable voice; remarkable for 
its great beauty, its power and extraordinary compass, 
which enables her to sing music of such varying tessitura 
as Fidés in “Le Prophéte” without apparent effort. Had 
she been willing to undergo the long and patient training 
to which singers like Viardot-Garcia submitted, Delna 
night have become really a great artist. Owing to her 
earlier education, musical and general, having been some 
what superficial, Mile. Delna did not attain the eminence 
to which her natural gifts would have entitled her But 
in spite of this, the fact remains that at present, after 
numerous trials and tentative débuts, the Opéra Comique 
is without a genuine contralto for the great roles 
a = 
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In a series of articles by Jules Huret in Le Figaro, en 
titled “En Amérique,” is “Au Théatre,” in 
which occurs the following: 

“The pieces of native manufacture are often very silly 
and extremely childish 
is a sort of operetta, in which are a half dozen complica 
tions between young lovers, but which all up 
and are arranged satisfactorily by a final marriage, but not 
without having introduced 
occasion. It 
all the performers can dance; 


one called 


The type of piece most in vogue 
are cleared 
a step dance at every possible 


the stage that 
men, women, principals or 


is characteristic of American 


supers, all, whether accompanying the chorus or executing 
a solo do a step! The voices of these performers are 
nearly all throaty. and few of the females know how to 


sing, fewer still of the men. In the spectacular pieces the 
I 


scenes are somewhat crude, although the dresses are often 
heatres 


copied from those worn at t 


the light effects, too 


effective, as they are 
like the Variétés of Paris; 
well managed.” 

If this 
so called 
over the grace and intelligence of 
appear therein. He says: 

“With us the chorus 
weary and bored to death. Their lips never smile; only the 
curve of the rouge that is on them. Here they are all 
young and pretty, and smile with both lips and eyes—this 
may be also, perhaps, on account of their being much better 
paid than with us. But here it seems as if there was no 
time to perfect any art. At the 
everything is done too quickly; they do not take time to 
prepare anything properly, or to compare or select. All 
phases of life seem to partake of this precipitation. I, my 
self, feel it every day more and more 
tion of living in an express train, and of having to change 
ten times a day in the greatest hurry. The American is 


are often 


the 
raptures 


writer seems somewhat severe on 


comic opera of America, he is in 


the chorus girls whe 


has the air of being excessively 


theatre, as elsewhere, 


One has the sensa 


never deliberate in what he does, whether he eats, argues 
or pays visits; he has always the air of being an express 
and wanting to beat the record.” De VALMOUR 
Weber's Band Wings First Prize. 
OHN C. WEBER’S military band, of Cincinnati, won 
the first prize, $1,000, at the Elks’ reunion in Balti 


announced the decision Wednesday 


Great enthusiasm prevailed when the 


more. The judges 
night of last week. 
prize winners were mentioned 
ducted by John C. Weber is composed of high class per 
formers. 
best balanced bands in the world. In 
played before 7,000 Elks and several thousand guests 

Other prizes by the committee in the musical contests 
were awarded as follows: 

Second prize, $500, to the Jersey City Band; third prize, 
$300, to the Fifth Regiment Band, of Paterson, N. J 
fourth prize, $200, to the Great Western. Bard. of Cleve 
land, Ohio 


The Cincinnati band con 


Western critics have pronounced it one of the 
3altimore the band 








THE EMINENT VIENNESE BARITONE, 


r, THEO LIERHAMMER 


of the London Crystal Palace, St. James’ Hall, Saturday Popular and of the 
Philharmonic and Symphony Concerts of the principal cities of Europe. 


Perhaps the only perfect Lieder singer heard 
in London.” —Morning Leader, 1902. 


During Season in London: 
Studio for Voice Production and Style, 
31 Duke St., Piccadilly, W. 


IN AMERICA: JANUARY—APRIL, 1904. 


Engagements: 
N. Vert, 6 Cork Street, London, W. 
9 East 17th St., New York. 





AUGUSTA 





Tour of the Pacific Coast—October and November. 
Middle West—December. 


Other arrangements to be announced later. 


COTTLOW 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 





DELMA-HEIDE 


MASTER OF THE ART OF SINGING, 
ADDRESS: CORSO VENEBZIA NO. 34, 
OR, CARE OF UNITED STATES CONSULATE, MILLAN, ITALY 





ACCOM PANIST. 

Fr. Ww. RInsSBERG, 
Treasurer Manuscript Society. 
INSTRVCTION. 

PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark. 
Resideace-Stadio : 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th Street, New York. 
Telephone: 452 Columbus. 
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Cincinnati, July 25, 1903 





he expects to remain until late 


MIL WIEGAND, one of the first violins of the 
Symphony Orchestra and a young musician of 
sterling ability, sailed July 11 for Europe, where 

n the fall. He 

will spend most of his time in Brussels, Belgium, 


to study with César Thomson, the great virtuoso 


Pa PS 
= 5 
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Richard Schliewen, the well 


known violinist, 


teacher 


and leader of the viclas of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 


chestra, after a very busy 
to Winona Lake, Ind 


ment in the School of Music of that summer resort 


season in Cincinnati, has gone 
to take charge of the violin depart- 


Phere 


he is heard frequently as a soloist and also in ensemble 


work with Romeo Gorno 


pianist. Mrs 


Schliewen and 


son Edgar will spend the summer in their cottage at Crys 


tal Beach, Canada, where Mr 
them after the Winona season 


— 


Broekhoven ha 


John A 


phere of action, in the direction of 
oratorio and opera 
will open a school of him own, in 


young people for a useful career in oOratorios anG 
The time 


organizing small concert 


most opportune for such work, of which Mr. 


is convinced 
eral pupils of his operatic class, 


the class are rehearsing the 





opera, which he is p 
sequence of these pians Mr 
with the 


sever their connection 


Music 


= a 
= — 


Miss Martha M 


Schliewen 


which 


t and operatic tours, 


paring tor Chester 
and Mrs. 
Ohio 


intends to join 


matured his plans for a new 
original work in 
To realize these plans Mr. Broekhoven 


will train 


pera by 


Br vekhoven 
Ihe Chester Park Opera has accepted sev 
and the more talented of 
principal roles in his one act 
ark. In con 
Broekhoven wil! 
Conservatory of 


Henry is home for her summer vaca 


tion, after ten months’ of arduous work in voice culture in 


New York. Miss Henry has been very 
cert and church work and will 


early in September 


it 


Ld 
v= 


Henry A. Ditzel, of 


his pupils in two recitals 


ciation auditorium. Mr. Ditzel is a young 


thority, who is drawing to himself the 
rhe programs will speak for themselves 
WEDNESDAY 
Song Without Words , 
Marea Diefenbac 





Polonaise ime 
Alberta Fetterly 
Kinderleben, Nos, 1-4 
Elizabeth Hunter 
Scenes d’Enfants, Nos. 1 and 2 
Walter Engle 
Au Matin. 
pring Song . 
Carrie Reinheimer 
Italian Song : . ° 
Ruth Marie Koester 
Barcarolle 
Harriet Deam 
Menuet, G major 
Miss May Frank, 


THE 
ONEY 
ell 


CARNEGIE HALL. 
LU 





complete knowledge of her art.” 


HANS RIOHTER—“I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 


successful in con- 
return to the metropolis 


Dayton, Ohio, recently presented 
at the Women’s Christian Asso 
pianist of au 


best classes 


Mendelssohn 


Kaiser 


Kullak 


Schumann 


Godard 
Mendelssohn 


Sartorio 


Haberbier 


Paderewski 


“TLESCHETIZKY” sei 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZEY, of Vienna, by his special permissi 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, oT Ess conven. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 
Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


ESOHETIZE “Madame Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
PADEREWSKI—‘Madame Wienzkowska is a nnisned pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


Berceuse . Godard 


Miss Myrtle Foster 
Sonata, op. 49, No. 2.. : Beethoven 
Florence Collins 

. Grieg 


.-.- Schmidt 


Berceuse pecsveccs 
Gavotte Pastorale..............0++s0++ 

Miss Clarice Werkmeister 
Nocturne, D flat major.... Spepeep ood .. Scholtz 
Miss Jeanette Collins 


Shepherds All and Maidens Fair Nevin 
Isadore Fetterly 
Kaisermarsch (two pianos, eight hands) Wagner 


Misses Templeton, Bailer, Leslie and Mr. Ditzel 





THURSDAY 
Cramer-Henselt 
Mendelssohn 


Etude, E minor 
Rondo Capriccios¢ 
Clyde Templeton 
Erotik Grieg 
Anna McDermont 


Poéme 


E minor 
Miss Velma Fenstermaker 


>onate, Op. 90, 





Prelude, G major.. hoy 
Grand Valse, A flat, op. 42 Choy 
Miss Mary Murphy 
Des Abends Schumanr 
Liebeswalzer Moszkowsk 
Miss I Bailer 
Concerto, C minor Beet er 
(With cadenza by Car! Reineck« 

Miss Etta Templetor 
Improvisation MacDowe 
Georgiana Diefenbac 
Valse Lente Schitt 
Miss Bertine McFarland 
Prelude and Fugue, D major Bach 
Sonata, A flat Beethover 
Mr. Ge West Carroltor 
Andante and Variations, op. 46 (for two pian Schumar 
Miss Eleanor Schenk ar M Ditze 

Cantique d’Amou I 
Nocturne, G major ( [ 
H Walke 
Kamennoi Ostrow Rubinsteir 
terceuse . Chopir 

Miss Mary McCampbe Xer 
Prelude, F major Chopin 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No, 8. Lisz 
Miss Eva Leslie 
Du bist die Rul S pert-Liszt 


Hens« 


If I Were a Bird 


Beethoven 


Rondo, G major, op. 51, N 2 
Soirée de Vienne, No. € S ert-Liszt 


Overture to Der Freischiitz (two pianos, eight hands Von Weber 
Misses Ter ton, Leslie, Bailer and Mr. Ditze 





Prof. W dean of the College of Music fax 


ulty, 


S. Sterling 


recently resigned his position and established a 


school of his own, which he has named the Metropolitan 


Miss Mathias and Edmund 


ate teachers, resigned with him. Mr. Sterling’s resigna 


Conservatory Yahn, associ 


tion means a genuine loss to the college Both as a 


teacher and man he stood on a high plane 

a: 

-> => 

sang at a Cin 


(his old Alma 
Teachers’ con- 


Romeo Fri k, 
cinnati Conservatory of 
Mater), recently opened the 
vention at Richmond. He read a paper on 
duction,” giving the fol 
Prologue to Pagliac« 


Wonne der Wehmut Beethoven 
Brahms 


who recently 
Musik 


Indiana State 


baritone, 


concert 


Tone Pro 


lowing illustrations 


Feldeinsamkeit 
Das Ringlein Chopin 
Litany Schubert 


Zum Schluss Schumann 


Mit einem Christgeschenk (MS.) Bohlmann 
Lord God of Abraham (Elijah) Mendelssohn 
Deo Possenti (Faust) Gounod 
The Silent Rose Herbert 
Love's Token Herbert 
Mon Desir Nevin 
Fallih, Fallah.. Van der Stuecken 
Sweetheart MacDowell 


The Sad Sweet Song of Lov irinde 


Frick.) 


(The latter written for Mr 
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The College of Music building and the new Odeon are 


both expected to be ready for occupancy by the first o 


September. The exterior work on both structures is done 
and the interior finishing is all that remains to complet 
the buildings The new buildings are of concrete at 
brick, and when finished will be found to be modern 
every respect The Odeon will not ha is large a sea 
ing capacity as the old ha but w be mode y 
equipped with stage scenery and latest approved ball be 
ing noiseless seats. Another pleasing feature will be the a 


sence of posts, which often cause great inconvenience 


The orchestra pit will be below the level 


and the pitch of both parquette an 1 balcony will be 
ficient to give all, no matter where their seat may b 
located, an unobstructed view of the entire stage | 
teaching rooms in the yllege bu g wv t 
absolutely soundproof, and w be we n 
tilated 
ce € 

The College of Music summer schools at Monteagl 
Tenn., Lake Winona, Ind., and here in this city ha i 
been very successiul in the matter ol a large ent ‘ 





students At Monteagle Frederick J. Hoffman: 

arge ol the mu department and ably ass ‘ 
J Wesley Hubbell Both claim t have a ¢ w 
they can possibly do, and at the ose of the ter Mr 
Hoffmann will make a concert tour « eading Sout 
ern cities Ihe teachers who remained at e college 
the summer school here are very we pi ( pot wit! 
the attendance and in the higher g ‘ alent whik 
narked it over that of previous years rhe faculty of the 
summer schoo] will rest unt the pening « the ext 
academic year, September 7 D I 1 mer, M 
Humphreys, Miss Dickerscheid, Miss Venable, M 


Mathias, Mrs. Weber and Mr. Staderman will rema it 


the city, with the possibility of a l urt 
of the near resorts on the Great Lakes Mr. Gantwoor 
will be at the college every day 
eS €& 
rhree recent additions to the operat tag eM 
Gertrude I. Zimmer, Mr Agnes Cain Brown a Cat 
M. Gantvoort, of Sig. Lino Mattioli’s class at the College 


Miss Zimmer and Mrs. Brown will be seer 


of Music 


alternately in the leading roles in “I Queen Laugh 
ter,” to be given by the Bostonian Opera Company. |! 
will have a run of several weeks New Y K ¢ y L 
\ugust Everyone w eard Mr. Gar r I 

iO in Carme with the Cl r I Ope { 
pany will remember his splendid interpr: n 
part, and for which he was tendered 1 pplause [he 
Toreador” song ne was competed to repeat severai time 
at each periormance 

ese = 

The new College ( Musi itaiogut ont 
names of the new additions to the faculty, w be ready 
for distribution next week, and will be sent upon reques 
to any address J. A. Homan 


The Loudon Charlton Concert Company. 


ew: Loudon ‘;. Charlton Concert Company will mak« 
a transcontinental tour this season of all the princi 
pal cities, including thse in Canada, Texas and the Pa 
cific Coast rhe consists of Maude Rees 
Davies, 


through her 


personnel 


coloratura soprano, well and widely know: 


seasons as soloist with Sousa: Id 


seven 


Simmons, also known as solo pianist on the Gerome Hel 


mont tour, and Flavie van der Hende, Belgian ‘cellist 
who has been featured since she came to this country as 
soloist with the Thomas, Van der I 


Stucken and other 


chestras, and the leading mus 


cities 


GLENN HALL 


THNOR. as 
appress DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
55 Auditorium Bidg., CHICAGO ILL. 











Season 1902-1908 











FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


Applications for Terms and Dates should be sent to 


ALINE B. STORY, 5749 Woodlawn Ave., CHICAGO. 
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T HESE are the dog days. Bow-wow! 


R. CONRIED is planning a new and more ade- 

quate system of illumination at the Metro- 

politan Opera House. In former seasons the per- 
formances were usually found to be light enough. 


N a Vienna interview Heinrich Conried says that 
‘Parsifal” is to be given ten times in New York. 
The first performance will be on December 21, with 
the cast exclusively announced in THE Musica. 
CourIeER last week. 


HESE are the days of the year when the fer- 
tility of writers on musical topics is soely 
tested. The music reporter of the New York Tri- 
bune is writing a series of articles on “the state of 
music in New York churches 100 years ago,” and 
he of the New York Sun is publishing serially the 
dyspeptic ruminations of an aged viola player who 
goes into hysterics over Wagner’s *“Tannhauser” 
overture. Ye planets and little fishes, could anyone 
blame us for seeing this thing eternally with the 
humorous eye? 


HE season of grand opera in London ended last 

night. Seventy-eight performances were given of 
twenty-four operas. The most popular works in the 
repertory were French, “Faust,” “Romeo and Juli- 
ette” and “Carmen.” Wagner held his own. Puc- 
cini’s “Bohéme” has become a warm favorite in 
London. The novelty of the season was Missa’s 
“Maguelone,” with Calvé in the title role. The work 
was pleasantly received. “And now,” as the Lon- 
don Musical Standard says, “the musical season is 
as dead as the proverbial doornail.”’ 


peices 


¥ HE solemn Pontifical mass of requiem in com- 

memoration of Pope Leo’s death will be 

chanted this morning, July 29, at the Cathedral. 
The full musical program is as follows: 

eee 

Cherubini 

.Cherubini 

.. Mozart 

.. Verdi 

Mozart 

.Cherubini 

.Cherubini 

Cherubini 

. Beethoven 


Prelude 
Requiem 
Kyrie 
Dies irae 
Recordare 
Offertory 
Sanctus 
Benedictus 
Agnus Dei 
Postlude 


ONDUCTOR FRITZ SCHEEL, of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, has been engaged by the 
San Francisco Symphony Society to lead ten con- 
certs there, beginning in August. Mr. Scheel will 
return to Philadelphia in time for the opening of the 
regular season, late in October. It is said that the 
San Francisco organization hereafter will divide its 
season into two parts—half in the spring and half in 
the early fall—so that Fritz Scheel may be enabled to 
conduct the concerts without neglecting his Quaker 
City duties. This is a significant compliment to the 
Philadelphia leader, and it is a wise move on the 
part of the Western musical people. 


ENRY T. FINCK asks a pertinent question in 
the New York Evening Post of Saturday: 

“A Viennese newspaper prints an article by ‘an 
American’ named Baumfeld, in which reference is 
made to ‘those who will declare that the New York 
public is not yet mpe for “Parsifal.”’ Pray, why 
not ‘ripe’ for ‘Parsifal’? Has any European city 
shown greater appreciation of Wagner than New 
York? If ‘an American’ writes such nonsense, can 
we wonder that many Europeans still fancy we 


spend our afternoons hunting buffaloes and trapping 
beavers?” It seems in order for Mr. Baumfeld to 
explain. We do not envy him the task. 


es 


|‘ an entertaining article written for the Boston 

Herald Philip Hale tells what foreign artists 
think of us and of our musical institutions. The 
consensus of opinion seems to be that “Barnumism 
rules supreme throughout this country.” The ver- 
dict is severe, but on the whole just. As Mr. Hale 
himself remarks: “A singer from a great and sub- 
sidized opera house is amazed at the inadequate 
and careless stage management at the Metropolitan. 
She wonders at the applause of the audience, at the 
good nature of the critics, and says truthfully: ‘This 
would not be tolerated in a German theatre of the 
second rank.’” This is because the American pub- 
lic has been taught to stare at the singers rather 
than to listen to the music. Mr. Hale is charitable 
“good nature” of some of our 
In rough New York this 


when he speaks of the 
commentators on music. 
trait goes by another name. 


NOT uninteresting story comes by way of our 
Berlin office, from the placid and picturesque 

burg of Mannheim, in Southern Germany. It is the 
place where they have a broad dialect, splendid hops 
and a good opera. They have a chorus, too, at their 
opera, and they have a musical 


LIBEL IN THE who 


FATHERLAND. 


critic, Herr Eschmann, 
comments caustically in the Ba- 
dische Landeszeitung, published 
in Mannheim. Herr Eschmann viewed with rather 
a cynical eye the performances of the aforemen- 
tioned chorus, and it is to be feared that some of this 
cynicism crept into the point of his pen. At any 
rate, very recently he found himself the defendant 
in a suit for gross libel and slander instituted against 
him by the collective chorus of the Mannheim 
Opera. 

On 
Herr Eschmann had caused to be inserted in the 
Badische Landeszeitung (date of April 23, 1903) 
the following withering arraignment: “At the per- 
formance of Beethoven's ‘Fidelio’ the ‘Chorus of 
Prisoners’ left nothing to be desired in the way of 
One might have imagined from the dry- 


examination it was found that the critical 


feebleness. 
ness of their singing that for weeks these poor 
wretches had been fed Florestan’s diet of dry bread 
and water.” 

Again, there was adduced further damning evi- 
dence against the inexorable Herr Eschmann from 
the Badische Landeszeitung of May 14, 1902, 
wherein he had alluded to the ancient and honorable 
body of Mannheim choristers as “ossified representa- 
tives” and to their singing as “an horror.” 

After these black proofs the court fixed the fear- 
some scribe with its horn spectacles and said (in a 
translated version): “The plaintiffs insist that the 
defendant to libel them the intention had; that he 
them by speaking of their persons and not their art, 
to public ridicule hold up would. However, the 
court believes that Herr Eschmann the chorus per- 
sonally does not know, and therefore the intention 
to insult them personally could not have. Herr 
Eschmann, from the standards of art as he feels 
them, judges. He, the plaintiffs to libel not intend- 
ing, in his expressions there no libel was. The term 
‘poor wretches’ not to the plaintiffs referred, but the 
prisoners in the opera meant. The other expres- 
sions criticisms and not libels were. The intention 
of the defendant to insult personally the chorus, not 
to the satisfaction being of the court established, the 
defendant the terms as criticism and not insult hav- 
ing used, the case, with costs to the plaintiffs, dis- 
missed is.” 

That was a wise pair of horn spectacles, and 
might be worn here without harm to anyone in par- 
ticular. 
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Observations on 
Organized Libels. 





(From Tue Musica 


URING the past year the daily press in both 
England and the United States has been de- 
voting more space than ever before to the editorial 
discussion of newspaper libel, and in a number of 
States libel bills introduced and 
measures proposed in reference to the laws as they 
now exist, either amplifying or attempting to mod- 


new have been 


ify them. Pennsylvania has actually passed a severe 
and drastic law against newspapers and their publi- 
cation methods, including the caricature and lam- 
poon, seeking to déstroy the latter means of pub- 
licity altogether. Many decisions on libel have in 
recent years been printed at the sacrifice of valuable 
space, and the public, which is always the active 
force that promotes journalistic tendency, seems 
more than ever interested in the question of libel. 


Last October, in a case of libel against this paper, 
a plaintiff got a verdict of $15,000 from a jury, and, 
as judgment was entered against this corporation, it 
had to give a bond of $30,000 in order to carry the 
case to the Court of Appeals—the court in this in- 
stance being the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court. It is not the most agreeable sort of business 
transaction—this bond giving—and outside of the 
great dailies and a few largely read weekly non-sec- 
tarian or specialized publications there are very few 
papers equal to such a transaction unless their whole 
capitalization became hypothecated and their free- 
dom of action thereby entailed. With this paper it 
was a matter of a few hours; the bond was given 
and the case went forward on appeal, with the result 
that the plaintiff must accept $5,000 or sue anew on 


the same issue as before. 


The news was cabled to me here at Mont Doré, 
but I was not excited or surprised, for I have fre- 
quently expressed the opinion that such an excess- 
ively absurd verdict could never stand in law. I 
write thus personally, because | propose to be ex- 
cessively personal on this occasion. I like to indulge 
in the abstract because the universal, the concentra- 
tion upon principle, the grasping of groups of events, 
and the generalization of human activity have al- 
ways engaged me more than the personal; but at 
times I find the personal just as entertaining as 
the general, if not more so, and, as this lawsuit of 
which we are now speaking was celebrated as a 
victory over me and my personal methods in jour- 
nalism, I am justified finally in making a few rep- 
resentations that might offer reflections to those 
who are in the habit of condemning without 
knowing. 

On the witness stand many curious phases of hu- 
man nature crop out, and on the occasion of that 
trial I found that statements were made with a free- 
dom and indifference that indicated no appreciation 
of the seriousness of the great question involved. 
Then came the lawyers. Lawyers are men of busi- 
ness, and are, of course, deeply interested in their 
clients, yet no lawyer can ever know from his own 
conscious intellect what his client knows, particularly 
in a case where expert testimony must be relied on. 
Then came that great representative body of human 
freedom and equality—the jury—which is always 
selected because it does not know, instead of being 
selected from among the knowing; and then came 
the game itself, that commonplace submissiveness 
to the twelve men in the box, that appeal to passion, 
that transparent appeal to the intelligence of the 
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wonderful American citizen. I would prefer a ver- 
dict of $100,000 rather than forego the chance of ex- 
pressing my honest thoughts on this subject, for I 
saw the whole thing day after day, and I only await- 
ed that moment when I could assert my rights as a 
man and a newspaper man to tell the truth on this, 
as I do on all other subjects. 

The article on which the plaintiff based his action 
was a criticism; it made no reference to the indi- 
vidual, and yet an individual can also be criticised 
and without libelous inference. If I say in this pa- 
per what I think of an individual, and I feel and 
believe that what I say is true, and that it is for the 
good of the trade, then, if it is true or believed by 
me to be true, no libel can be made of it, unless I 
charge him with a criminal offense. Malice enters 
as a matter of course in libel. But how about mal- 
ice? Anyone can charge malice, and that is the 
usual resort of those who bring libel actions, and 
therefore right here let me ask: “How about malice 
on the side of those who are criticised by newspa- 
pers?” 
for years—yea, years upon years 


There are men in this very piano trade who 
have been libel- 
ing, defaming and injuring the editors of the music 
trade press, doing untold harm to them and their en- 
terprises, and yet no one can retaliate, chiefly be- 
cause genuine men do not care to retaliate in such a 
manner. There is no risk involved. The process is 
hypocritical, sneaky and damnable, and real men 
never indulge in it. When the newspaper man re 
plies to these stinging and irritating methods through 
the columns of his paper, he runs the risk involved 
in accepting papers in a libel suit. He runs a risk, 
and then when the sneak and hypocrite, after hav- 
ing already done his work, sues the paper, he ap- 
pears as a martyr and asks the world to sympathize 
with him in his philanthropical effort to cleanse the 
atmosphere and make an example of the newspaper 
man. Therefore the criticism of an individual is 
not libelous per se ; but in the case of which I speak 
the man himself was not discussed at all—merely his 
works—and yet, notwithstanding this, and notwith- 
standing the fact that the experts differed (which in 
itself is a justification, for it implies that I had a 
right to my own opinion as an expert), the jury pro 
posed to punish this newspaper to the extent of 
about $18,000, for, together with the $15,000 ver- 
dict, the costs would have made it about $18,000, 
exclusive of about $6,000 to $8,000 lawyers’ fees, 
making the pecuniary damage for the publication of 
a criticism on a man’s musical work about $25,000. 

The proposition, viewed either ethically, legally, 
journalistically or musically, was absurd. If ear 
nestly accepted it would have signified the end of all 
criticism, which would have meant the end of all 
liberal, free, unhampered and uninfluenced thought. 
As it stands now the costs already paid constitute a 
wrong, and prove that every newspaper, win or lose, 
can at any time be mulcted whenever anyone: con- 
siders his feelings wounded. No money loss needs 
to be proved at all, for the plaintiff in the case undet 
none. Had 
this remarkably excessive verdict stood as rendered 
by the jury—$15,000 for wounded feelings—the 
number of wounded feelings that would have walked 
into courtrooms in this country in the next decade 
would have swamped the calendars and compelled 
the States to open new courts for the one purpose 
alone of healing these feelings to any amount. 


discussion admitted that he had lost 
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THE CRITICS THEMSELVES 


was altogether in 


The fight therefore made by me 


the interest of the art of criticism and for the fre« 
dom and safety of the critic,.whether I meant it to 
be so or not. I am not, as is seen, making any false 
claims whatsoever. I say, whether | desired it or 


not, the fight I was making was in the interest of 
the critics and for their protection. And 
When the verdict was rendered the 


what did 
really happen ? 
critics (with the exc ption of those of the New York 
Herald and New York Evening Post) inaugurated 
a demonstration—sorrowfully enough in the shape 
of a small priced dinner—for the purpose of giving 


moral support to a verdict which, if maintained, 
would signify not only a constant menace to the pa- 
pers on which they were employed, but logically a 
criticism, in 


destruction of their own existence, for 


its essence, would have been destroyed had such a 
verdict been sustained in law. 

I never had much respect at any time for the in 
tellect or the pe rsonalities of thé critics of the Trib- 
une, Staats Zeitung, World or Sun. I have known 
all about these men for years, watched them, from 
the altitude of a successful newspaper manager and 
owner, their stationary condition, and the impossi- 
Nearly 


all of them occupied their present or similar posi 


bility of any progress of such characters. 


tions as critics when I entered upon my first strug 


gles for the establishment of THe Musicat Cot 
RIER, and they are just about 20 years older and are 
still in about the same condition. Their conduct in 
the 


They proved to any man of intelli 


this libel case gives best possible clue to their 
helplessness. 
1 j 
gence such a lack of judgment, such a narrow and 
circumscribed view of their own lives and habits of 
thought, that it is even a wonder how they could so 
Che proprie 
Chey 


f the plain 


long remain employees of daily papers. 
tors of the papers probably never meet them 
and the friends and business associates « 
tiff, l 


in what I called a 
themselves forever in the position of avowed enemies 


“Belshazzar’s Feast,” placed 


of an unrestrained criticism, and, so far as any future 
in musical literature is concerned, legislated them 
selves out of it, although they may continue to write 
their usual uninteresting articles until the crack of 
doom. They have fought their own professional 
rights and obstructed themselves; they did so igno- 


rantly, but ignorance is no excuse or apology. They 


now find that the stern edict of law making of all 
their utterances the merest dribble, which it, of 
course, already was at the time of the feast. 


Friends and acquaintances by the hundreds poured 


in upon me during those days, many of them agi 
tated and unnerved at the condition, and one and all 
were surprised at the coolness and apparent indif 
demonstration. 


The 


exhilaration, I thought, was due to the expectation 


ference exhibited by me toward the 
I generally replied by asking them to wait. 


of a division of the $15,000 on the part of one party ; 
the other party, avowed enemies of the independence 
of musical journalism, being naturally in glee, and 
the third party, the critics, being intellectually de 
fective, not knowing what they were doing to them 
selves. Under such circumstances, I as a man of 
affairs, supposed to be able to see beyond his nose, 
could readily appreciate the whole situation, and | 
never saw sufficient in it to give me any reason to 
Chat was my position, 
office, 


who 


lose time or thought over it. 


and everyone in THE Musicat Courier 


and every friend of mine, and everyone dis 


cussed the case with me knows this to be so—in 
cluding our own counsel, who repeatedly expressed 
their unfeigned surprise at the calmness I exhibited. 
While I had little confidence in the legal method | 
always felt that the law itself in its equity, dignity 
and elementary justice was sufficient protection for 
anyone, and I had the most unlimited confidence in 
the power, the influence and the popular force as 
represented in the musical world through THe Mt 

SICAL Courter. As I never participated in any cabal 


I knew that any musical coterie anywhere never 
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could prevail against such an institution as THE 
Musicat Courter, and I bided my time, which I 
shall continue to do under any circumstances. 


MUSIC JOURNALISM. 


This paper is now in its 23rd year, and has a 
recognized standing in journalism the world over. 
There is no other independent music paper outside 
of this, and I must explain this once more. Other 
music papers are published by music publishers to 
advance their publications and copyrights, and that 
constitutes good business; but it is not journalism, 
for journalism is a profession. Music publishing is 
business. Every profession is also business, for busi- 
ness is merely a synonym for success; but when a 
music publisher publishes a music paper for his pub- 
lications he cannot be independent, for he is at once 
antagonizing all othe: music publishers who are nat- 
urally his competitors. It is for this reason that all 
other music papers in Europe and America never 
could succeed as music papers. To compare any 
music paper on earth with THe Musicat Courier 
is an absurdity, particularly on the basis of circula- 
tion and advertising. We print and publish more 
copies of this paper in one week than are published 
in a whole year by all music papers on earth com- 
We consume more white paper—because of 
the size of THe MusicaL CourteER+in one week 
than all music papers in the world combined con- 
sume in three years—in one week, I say. That 
means that there is no other music paper outside 


bined. 


of this. 

Yet, despite this phenomenal success, I wish to 
say here that with the energy, the strict adherence 
to proper, assimilated commercial methods, the evo- 
lution of journalistic principle and the ambition ap- 
plied to it, a much greater and more satisfactory 
success could have been assured to my colleagues 
and myself in almost any other direction of journal- 
ism. This may astonish many of our readers, but 
the statement can readily be verified on an ethical 
Musical people are not practical, and those 
whose field is supposed to be so are eminently envi- 


basis. 


ous of one another through the peculiar personal 
We have 
close relations to the piano industry, and there are 
not many men in it sufficiently broad to make allow- 
ances or to open up a broad vista or perspective in 
This makes them 
suspicious of it, and this at once creates difficulties 
for an editor which do not exist in journalism gen- 
The mental attitude of the piano manufac- 
turer is due to the fact that he places his name or 
that of his corporation on his product, the article he 
makes, and this so completely identifies him with it 
that he can never view it objectively. Hence each 
piano manufacturer—-with few exceptions—consid- 
ers his instrument as good as any other. To contend 
with such a situation makes it nearly impossible to 
succeed in music journalism without generating 


inclination or tendency of the pursuit. 


contemplating music journalism. 


erally. 


prejudice and enmity against oneself. 

\s before said, the musical people are not prac- 
tical. They look upon any practical proposition with 
averted minds, or with such antagonism that even a 
subscription to a paper is considered bad taste if 
paid for. Such, at least, was the feeling when I 
began this work. My former partner, himself a 
musician, considered it bad form to ask for adver- 
tising, and yet the whole journalistic fabric is erect- 
ed upon it. Despite this I believe I have succeeded 
in educating the musical world to the plane of intelli- 
gence on this subject, and there are now hundreds— 


vea, thousands—of musicians anxious to make them- 





selves known through the columns of THE MusIcaL 
CourRIER. 

But in the course of this educational process I 
have squandered years which could have been util- 
ized in our great country, where the opportunities 
are so vast, to an extent that would have enabled me 
to retire had I been in a progressive line, where the 
educational process would have been unnecessary, 
and where the mind was already prepared for jour- 
nalistic exploitation. In addition to this I made ene- 
mies—first, because I could not afford to be unjust 
to the clientéle of this paper by giving its influence 
to those who antagonized music journalism, and, 
secondly, because I ignored the incompetents. The 
amount of bitterness against me that has been dis- 
tributed all over the musical world would in liquid 
form restore Sahara to its primitive oceanic charac- 
ter. But that could not be helped. Knowingly I 
have never injured anyone. Malice does not exist 
in my nature, and if at times I did write so as to 
hurt, it was always balanced by a touch of humor 
which dispelled the sting, for it is generally known 
that I am not a vindictive character, but rather in- 
clined to treat the world and its people with a sense 
of pleasantry. 

In this very libel suit and in others pending the 
articles are not calculated to produce tears or male- 
dictions ; they are all written rather patronizingly, as 
if it were a set of school children or mischievous 
little gamins I was dealing with. It is always the 
spirit of spanking and not the animus of punishment 
or malice that pervades my articles. In fact, I have 
a habit of looking upon most of the situations in 
music and the music trades as jokes that deserve, in 
many instances, no severity of treatment whatever. 
When they are not jokes they are merely the ordi- 
nary accepted episodes of life as it appears in the 
usual human strata, and there is no particular rea- 
son to become excited about it. It is an entirely 
different thing from the practical difficulties that 
beset a newspaper man in the editing and publishing 
of a journal like this, which is indeed a serious ques- 
tion, particularly in view of the conditions just ex- 
plained. 

Such, then, is the situation. I believe I have made 
it understood—at least to some extent. The case as 
now decided by the Appellate Division will be treat- 
ed in its future conduct as may be deemed most 
wise. Being here in France and far away from the 
scene, I am not able to consult my colleagues, whose 
judgment is always weighty with me, and I am not 
prepared to make any definite comments, but this I 
will say: The libel cases brought against this paper, 
not one of which has as yet been finally decided 
against it, have cost the company many thousands 
of dollars, and there is absolutely no chance what- 
ever for any other music paper to prevail against 
these processes. This one feature has given THE 
Musica Courier its place as the sole arbiter in this 
field, a position it occupies through its justice and 
equity, as proved in the fact alone that no decision 
has as yet been effected against it in any final in- 
stance, and, secondly, because of its strength to 
maintain itself against these onslaughts, which has 
made more friends and adherents for the paper, be- 
cause it is known that many of the suits are due to 
a vindictive animus and personal spite. Naturally 

the plaintiffs must have spent much time and money 
in their efforts to secure money damages for 
“wounded feelings,” but I modestly desire to assure 
them that, unless the law decides that their feelings 
could have been or were actually wounded so as to 
require money as a salve, I do not see how they are 
going to get it from this paper. This paper always 


will do the right thing; the popular spirit behind it, 
the artistic force interested in it, and the very foun- 
dation of journalistic existence demand this; but to 
admit that its right of criticism is to be curtailed for 
fear of a money loss; that its independence of utter- 
ance is to be circumscribed because some “wounded 
feelings” must be healed by the payment out of its 
hard earned means of hundreds or thousands of dol 
lars in any case where the party may feel inclined to 
demand it—that is impossible, unless the law defi- 
nitely and finally decides that a genuine wrong was 
committed. Then, but only then, will we pay, as we 
pay everything. I would rather decide to sacrifice 
every dollar this paper is worth and put an end to 
the whole double publication—the Wednesday and 
Saturday papers both—than pay a copper, unless the 
dignity of law itself would show me where we of- 
fended. And it would not be necessary for Law to 
do it. 
show me how he or she had been injured through 
this paper. 


I would pay anyone in any shape who could 


But as to criticism! That must always live in an 
atmosphere of unrestricted freedom. That is the 
privilege of journalism. The public maintains jour- 
nalism because it wants and needs independent criti- 
cism. The moment the public does not desire free 
criticism the newspapers will stop. Hence | look 
upon all these libel suits as attempts to crush free 
criticism. Hence I look upon the music critics as 
fools for supporting such a proposition. Hence | 
gave my views, as I did in this article. Hence I feel 
as I always have felt—absolutely and sincerely con- 
vinced that I have conducted this publication on 
proper lines. I have made many blunders, but the 
principle was proper—journalistically and ethically. 

These are the first comments on this subject pub- 
lished in these columns, as it was deemed proper not 
to make any statements except those coming from 
me. At this distance the situation can be viewed 
still more calmly, and it was far better to give time 
to observation than to rush into print proclaiming a 
victory. I leave that to those who, in their attempts 
to secure money from this paper, organized public 
demonstrations calculated to injure us and advertise 
themselves by declaring in public resorts that vic 
tories had been won, when, in fact, nothing of the 
kind could be claimed, as may now be seen. And 
does it show a respect for law, is it decent citizen- 
ship, is it professionally honorable, for men so to 
conduct themselves as did the parties who organized 
these demonstrations against THe MusicaLt Cou- 
RIER, especially when they were under the impres- 
sion that the paper had lost a small fortune through 
that verdict? Should not the verdict in itself have 
been sufficient punishment? When I look back at 
those scenes enacted in saloons and cheap cafés and 
remember the men who participated in them, and 
reflect upon the infamous fulminations and slanders 
uttered against this paper and myself, and place in 
juxtaposition the calmness and dignity with which 
this paper and its staff accepted the verdict, I can 
readily understand why there is no chance for an- 
other music paper, for that has been the very project 
of the prime movers of the attacks against THE Mvu- 
SICAL CourRIER, some of whom are interested in the 
establishment of a music paper, others in the estab- 
lishment of a music trade paper. Their conduct on 
that historical occasion illustrates how fit they are 
for such occupation, and it conclusively proves why 
some of them failed in it when they tried it, as they 
did. After all, I am and have been right in looking 
upon them as children, for to look upon them as 
men would be an insult to myself. 

BLUMENBERG. 
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THE P. P. AND HO is Calvé’s press agent 





> 


for the coming season? 


THE P. P. P. 
Just now he is burdening the 


mails with the following hoary headed and bewhis- 
kered advertising quip: 

Madame Calvé, during one of her American tours, had 
the following quaint experience: She went to a post office 
to call for a registered letter, and, as she had neglected 
to provide herself with the two addressed envelopes r« 
quired to prove her identity, the clerk refused to hand her 
the parcel 

Calvé was more than a little annoyed, but the clerk was 
He had nothing whatever to show that she was 
the great Emma Calvé. At last the lady had to appeal to 
the postmaster himself, and he prudently backed up his sub 


obdurate 


ordinate’s decision, for he, too, had no proof that the 
lady was Madame Calvé 

“So you don't believe I am myself,” said the great 
singer “Very well, listen to this It is the best proof 
[ can give you.” So saying, she lifted up her glorious 
voice in the famous aria of “Carmen.” This original but 


most convincing proof of her identity was regarded by 
the postmaster as satisfactory and Calvé bore off her prop 
in triumph 

It will doubtless please the emotional Emma to 


erty 


learn that this same stupid tale was circulated here 
by P. : 
later pushed hard in the service of Emma Abbott, 
Minnie Hauk, Adelina Patti, Nellie Melba, Marcella 


In 


Barnum about Jenny Lind, and that it was 


Sembrich and others too numerous to mention. 
deed, there is a legend deep in the Rhine provinces 
that the true originator of the fantasy was an abo- 
riginal German press agent, who, in the days of the 
troglodytes, did business for the only original Lore- 
ley. It will be remembered that this is the lady with 
the umbrageous hair, spoken of in a rhythmical 
poem by Heinrich Heine. It is a matter for wonder, 
by the way, that this Loreley tragedy in itself has 
not yet furnished food for the panting press agent. 
The mere suggestion opens up a limitless vista of 
what awful things the singing of some of our opera 
stars might accomplish under certain favorable con- 

Our brain teems with exciting and novel 
We advise singers to come in and see our 


ditions. 
ideas. 

Painstaking Programaticist and Palpitating Press 
Paragrapher. There is no reason (as we announced 
some time ago) why this line of work should be con- 
fined exclusively to the music reporters of certain of 
our New York dailies—the Herald and the Evening 
Post excepted, of course. We reach a larger public 
than do those men, and our writings carry weight. 
It will be noticed that we have a gilt edged opinion 
This is a prime factor in the makeup 
Come in and see the 


of ourselves. 
of all successful press agents. 


P. P. and P..P. P. 





Bigs HANS RICHTER takes up his pen and 
protests strongly against the use of all short 
cuts and royal roads to thorough musical knowl- 
He to all 
and in his 
“The little books, whose titles 

funny, | 


edge. refers such devices as “asses’ 


bridges,”’ adds characteristic fashion. 


THE SHORT CUT 
TO ART. 


are frequently so 
have long ago considered as 
absolutely useless. They do 
no harm, and are not even disturbing, because one 
is not obliged to read them. But for students to 
have these ‘systems’ and ‘methods’ constantly held 
before their eyes while playing and studying is te- 
dious and oftentimes confounding. Is one no longer 
to look for, find and learn things for one’s self? 
\re the orchestral and piano scores indeed so many 
Baedekers for musical tourists, who are unable to 
The vehe- 


find the road to musical understanding ? 
ment doctor directs his wiaii particularly against 
those Bach editions wh'ch through the manner of 
their notation indicate the construction and develop- 
ment of the Bach fugues. This has been done by’ 
printing the various themes in notes of different 
sizes, or even different colors. 

There are many modern music educators who 
would gladly break a lance with Dr. Richter on this 
question. As we have progressed in everything else, 
so we have progressed in the domain of musical 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


pedagogy. The best teachers of the last decade 
taught many things that we have discarded today, 
and on the other hand, we have discovered many 
truths that they never knew. It was not so long 
ago that many reputable piano teachers forbade the 
use of the thumbs on black keys. (As if anyone 
could play Bach properly with only eight fingers!) 
In Bach, too, the use of the pedal was frowned upon 
Liszt sowed strife in the musical ranks by playing 
in public without his printed music. An inventive 


Hungarian named Janko obviated the difficulty of 


octaves and other double notes on the piano by d 
vising a banked and many rowed keyboard. 

It seems to be the aim of modern education to find 
ways whereby the acquirement of knowledge shall 
be made easier. This does not, on the surface, ap 
pear to be a bad aim, and one should investigate 
very thoroughly before placing barriers in the path 
of any kind of educational progress 
are serious minded enough to wish to understand 
to fathom them 


prepared 


Some of us 


Bach fugues, but we are unable 
without the of 


wherein the author points out clearly and simply the 


use specially editions, 

devious ways and windings of contrapuntal voice 

Is there any harm, then, if we consult such 

editions? Do they not, too, make the glorious Bach 
“ie , 

cult possible to thousands of persons who would 


leading. 


and 


otherwise give the great master’s music a wice 
respectful berth ? 
The question has its ethical side, and we do not 


presume to give it deeper discussion at this moment. 
Practical observation would lead one to say that the 
sooner and the more quickly students are taught the 
construction of the Bach polyphunics the better for 
the students and for Bach. We cannot all be like 
Franz Liszt, who at the age of eight was able to 
transpose Bach fugues, from memory, in the pres 
ence of Beethoven! Perhaps Dr. Richter might an 
“If you can’t transpose Bach f 


ugues 


swer to this: 
you have no business at all to meddle with music.” 
And there are those who on this point would agre« 
with Dr. Hans Richter. 


OWN in that section of California where every 
man 


“prospect pleases” and not even is 


“vile” come reports of progress of a school estab, 


lished by a woman Theosophist. A conservatory 


of music is an important branch of the institution, 

and, according to some 
REINCARNATIONS = jocose reporters, young chil- 
IN MUSIC. dren are taught the mys- 


teries of the Buddhist re 
ligion while learning to play and sing by the usual 
methods. If this venture proves something more 
than a whim it will be worth while, say a decade 
from now, to interview the graduates of the con- 
servatory. Ridicule and intolerance can no longer 
stay the tide of the old Oriental philosophy. This 
being a free country the Oriental teachers have as 
much right to come hither and preach as the mis- 
sionaries have going thither to spread the gaspel 
of the so called orthodox Christianity. 

In his preface to that beautiful poem “The Light 
of Asia” Sir Edwin Arnold states that 470,000,000 
of the human race “live and die in the tenets” of 
Prince Gautama of India, the founder of Buddhism. 

Reincarnation, or the law of soul succession, is 
the strong point in this old teaching, and to many 
religionists and non-religionists it seems as logical 
as any other theory of the hereafter. 

When it comes to the realm of music in the law of 
soul succession Eastern teachers will not want for 
subjects. Some striking analogies might be traced 
in the lives of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, 
Johann Sebastian Bach, born March 21, 1685, died 
July 28, 1750. Beethoven was born twenty years 
after the death of Bach. Beethoven died March 26, 
1827, and Brahms was born in 1833, or six years 
after the death of Beethoven. Bach was married. 
twice and had twenty children. Neither Beethoven 
nor Brahms ever married. From this fact alone 





19 
the occylt humorists could write chapters to prove 
their theories. 

What 
Eastern teachers aver is 
l'o be miserably poor and have 


described as reason some 


is ordinarily 
memory or recollection of 
a far distant past 


twenty children, even if all do not live, is a con- 


dition that no man would care to experience a sec- 


ond time. Bach knew the pangs of pinching 
poverty. Beethoven, while not rich, became well 
to do. Brahms died a wealthy man, as wealth is 
rated in Germany. There is no need here to dwell 
on the music of the three masters. To do that 
would arouse an endless discussion. We advis« 
the occult teachers not to take up this part in the 
lives of the three composers, but to confine the 


analysis to the things that will aid skeptics to learn 


more of the ult mysteries 


oct 


Continuing, it would not seem unreasonable to 
ask was Mendelssohn, born in 1800, the reincar 
nation of Mozart, who died in 1791? Poor Mozart 


died of neglect and was buried in a pauper’s grave 
Mendelssohn had all thé 
that wealth and indulgent parents could give 
about Gluck and Wagner? Doubtless analogies 
could be traced that would prove interesting if not 


happiness and sunshine 
How 


convincing. Richard Strauss, the present storm 
centre of controversy, whom does he succeed? 
Verdi is another whose greatness entitles him to 


consideration. It will not do to omit Chopin, a 
very great genius, and Weber, another genius 
Then Tschaikowsky and Liszt and a goodly score 
whose 
knowl- 


of other great and musicians 


composers 


store of human 


works have added to the 


edge and enjoyment 


Herald announces that it is Mr 
New York th 


that could be accom 


HE New York 
Conried’s ambition to make 
Bayreuth of America. Befors 
plished it would be necessary for us to have here a 
better orchestra and better Pilsener. The other con 


favorable 


tions 


are 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
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The Best Conservatory. 


i He us 4 ‘rie? 
I am thinking f sending my daughter to one of the 
r ’ ! 1 in the city of New York. I 
W € gla fy give 1 he names of two or 
thre f the leading nservatories of the city of New 
York I war lt daughter to a conservatory that 
has the best facilities for the study of vocal and pian 
musi By complying with tl ubove request you will 
greatly oblige, yours very truly James P. ALLEN 
Windser, Mo 
TI best conservatories in New York are weekly an 
1ounced in our business columns. They will all send de 
ailed alogues on application 
Teachers’ Agencies. 
JULY 6, 1903 
1 The Musical Courier 
Can you inforn whether any of the managers adver 
tising in your paper ure for musicians school positions? 
| anywhere a agency devoted exclusively to the 
nee f musicians and music teachers? 
Yours truly J. Suretey Watson 
Emporia, Kan 
The manager \ ( e in our paper all do a ge 
eral managerial | d whenever opportunity pre 
sent self they gagement is our < 
sponder ( We | f no important manager 
agencies that are not advertiser Tue Musicar Courter 
Unable to Oblige. 
JULY s, 1903 
To The Musical Courier 
Please find out for me if you will whether C. A. White 
“Marguerite,” copyrighted 1883, w t sung fro 
manuscript before tl time \ gentleman here is sure 
that he heard it sung 1880 
I am truly Mrs. T. A. WurrwortTH 
Stillwater, Minn. 
Marguerite,” though a tender and uplifting ballad, 
hardly belongs to the class of musical literature on which 
this paper is best posted. Regretfully we must refer our 
correspondent to the publishing houses, for there is no 


other musical paper. 
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task, and an easy one. 
criticised parties of the second part and makes of 
them warm friends and admirers of the criticiser. 


let us criticise criticism. It is a jolly 
Besides, it pleases the 


T 


eS <= 

In a recent issue of the Boston Herald Philip 
Hale quotes extensively from “A Travers l’Amer- 
ique,” a book about America and Americans, writ- 
ten by Henri Kowalski, a Parisian pianist. Mr. 
Hale explains that the gentleman was a second or 
third rate player and composer who toured this 
country and published his book at Paris, in 1872, 
“when we thought that we were surely civilized.” 

fe 

We are reminded that this was “the year of the 
Peace Jubilee and the tremendous performance of 
the Anvil Chorus with real anvils manned by red 
shirted firemen.” M. Kowalski, who first touched 
these shores in 1869, found no American composer 
of that day “above mediocrity.” Nearly all of them 
wrote piano pieces and songs, most of them being 
rehashes of Thalberg or of Gottschalk, “the most 
original of American The skiliful 
Frenchman—all Frenchmen are skillful with the pen 

adds a touch of local color by describing Gott- 
schalk’s bequest to the world as a pile of unpublished 
manuscripts written while he was traveling or “on 
This item will doubt- 


musicians.” 


the corner of a monte table.” 
less be both new and interesting to the few consci- 
entious Gottschalk biographers. Mason, Mills, 
Hoffman and Pattison are referred to as the satel- 
lites of the star, Gottschalk. 


— v 


“The American pianists sought to please by acro- 
batic force.” They were merely abreast of the 
times, for in Europe Liszt, Rubinstein and Chopin 
had sounded the death knell of the Thalberg tone, 
the Herz scales and the Pixis arpeggios. A pianist 
named Sanderson (well remembered here by the 
silver haired) “made a colossal reputation by playing 
in octaves and in the right tempo the overture to ‘La 
Gazza Ladra.’"" Today Godowsky plays a left hand 
arrangement of Chopin’s G sharp minor Study, 
Rosenthal does Chopin’s D flat Valse in a double 
note version, and Risler tries to transcribe Richard 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” for piano solo. 


Ole Bull, “who once no doubt played well,” was 
cheered to the echo even when he was abominably 
false, and the American public “as a rule delights in 
eccentric artists.” Where is our vaunted musical 
progress since 1869? 

=S= = 

The music schools were merely industrial enter- 
prises, established by speculators who rent and fur- 
nish a building in a central position, choose teachers, 
and then noisily advertise the opening of a con- 
servatory.” Of course were he to return to America 
in July, 1903, M. Kowalski would find all this vast- 
ly changed. 

= = 

“The orchestras were made up.of Germans or 
Italians. The German conductors were elected by 
the plavers; the players shared in the concert re- 
ceipts.” How absurd. It is a matter for rejoicing 
that such feudal conditions do not exist now. What 
silly old addlepates the post-Rebellion New Yorkers 
must have been. 

Se <= 

“Operatic performances in New York and Bos- 
ton were for the display of a star.” Is it not a relief 
to think that our intelligent later day public would 
not for a moment countenance such primitive and 
inartistic proceedings ? "i 

eS = 

Kowalski says some facetious things about pian- 
ists, thus: “Leopold de Meyer played fantasias for 
the left hand while he ate vanila ice cream with his , 
right; Wehli played a military piece, and when he 
wished to imitate the cannon he sat down on the 


keys in the lowest bass. I remembered the case of a ings of many great men. 


pianist who played concert pieces with a clothes 
brush, and I thought I could use the brim of a hat 
in like manner. It is unnecessary to tell you that_ 
the announcement of a concert polka, performed 
with the aid of an opera hat, drew a crowd. Two 
hatters called on me afterward and asked permis-, 
sion to give my name to a hat just invented by 
them.” 

fe 

A careful perusal of all the foregoing must con- ' 

vince even the prejudiced observer—usually he is 
from Boston—that New York has made enormous 
strides forward since 1869—in everything except 
music. 

=S= <= 


The musical soil of Russia has never been more 
fertile than it is just at present. They get several, 
crops a year there of new composers and new com- 
positions. Among the latest appearances are eight 
“Stimmungsbilder,” by N. Medtner, his op. 1; twor 
“psychological musical tableaux”’ for piano, “Escla- 
vage et Liberté” and “Chansons du Cceur,” by Rebi- / 
koff ; a trio, op. 14, by Catoire; three Preludes, by; 
Koptiaieff ; “Appassionata,”” by Terestchenko, and a/ 
Fourth Suite, for two pianos, by Arensky. The sep 
arate movements—four in number—are labeled 
“Prelude,” “Romance,” “Le Réve” and “Finale.” 
These suites by Arensky should be heard here. One 


of them made an unusual hit in Berlin and Leipsic 
some years ago when played there by Siloti and his 
pupil, Hannah Bryant. 
we 
The New York Sun of last Sunday discovered 
that Mr. Conried has made contracts for ‘“Parsifal” 
“with Van Rooy, Amfortas, Ternina and Kundry.” 
That will be a memorable cast. 
ft ee 
The American musical invasion of Europe is 
every year assuming less formidable proportions. 
The Dresden Royal Conservatory of Music last week 
honored this column with a “retrospect of the sea- 
son 1902-3.” The booklet tells that the institution 
harbored 1,460 students, among them being thirty- 
two Americans. This is about 2 per cent. Perhaps 
Richard Burmeister, who has just settled in Dres- 
den, was coaxed there to help bolster the waning 
American patronage. Berlin and Vienna, too, had 
similar tales to tell last year. It looks as though 
either fewer Americans are going abroad or fewer 
Americans are studying m:usic. Which is the more 
desirable contingency ? 


a 
t— 


Henry T. Finck regrets that Grieg is not suffi- 
ciently appreciated by certain persons and adds: 
“He will loom up bigger and bigger in professional 
circles as soon as he shall have had sense enough 
to die.” 

= <= 

In the New York Evening Journal a certain 
Frederick Breithut wrote an editorial article on—< 
something or other, wherein he pointed out the fail- 
The musicians come in 
for their share of censure, and we are told of the 
“vagabondage” of Meyerbeer, “who traveled for 
thirty years,” and of Wagner, “who walked from 
Riga to Paris.” Chopin was “oversensitive,” and 
“abandoned the woman he loved because she offered 
a chair to another man before giving the same invi- 
tation to him.” In this case a little knowledge is a~y 
fearful thing. Lucky indeed that Wagner did not 
walk from Riga to Paris, else the world might never 
have had his “Flying Dutchman.” It is a pity, too, | 
that in spite of certain sane and authoritative in- 
formation, many persons still insist on clouding the 
atmosphere about Chopin and emasculating his mem- 
ory. The man who wrote the B flat minor, B 7 
minor and C sharp minor Scherzi, the four Bal- 
lades, the D minor Prelude, the two C minors 
Studies, the Fantaisie and the B flat minor Prelude 
is very much of a man indeed. As a matter of fact 
music has not known such another since Chopin 
died. 

fe 

Moriz Rosenthal places Chopin as a melodisty, 
above Schubert, Beethoven, Mozart and Schumann. 
It is a judgment not easy to dispute. 

= = 

I have an album that contains numerous gems of 
musical criticism and descriptive musical writing 
from the columns of our American daily newspa- 
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pers. The latest addition to my collection came 





jnew to you as it was to me: “During Ethel Barry 
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ce 7 r . r c . . . . . . 
from the New York Sunday World of two weeks / more’s last engagement in Chicago she was invited /Gounod. Ever 


ago. There a long tale is told of a very young lady? 


from Fort Lee, N. J., who plays the violin in such 
fashion that “the few awestricken musicians who 
have heard the child conjure up her notes from those 
singing strings whisper: ‘Paganini’s spirit back in/ 
the bosom of a little girl.’” After this gifted maider! 
had studied for awhile she gave a concert in Fort 
Lee, and “without a tremor played Raff’s difficult 
‘Cavatina,’ the ‘Fantaisie’ of Leonard, Mollenhauer’s 
‘Mariposa,’ a rhapsodie by Mozart and Schumann’s 
beautiful “Traumerei.’ ” 
“who chanced in and wept.” He was Prof. Pau 
Pollini—“a graduate of the conservatories of Vienna 
and Budapest.” Perhaps, if other graduates had 
chanced in, they might have wept, too. The little 
girl was taken to play before a great musical di- 
rector in New York. She made the “Reverie” of 
Vieuxtemps “tell of the dreary days of winter, 
when snow walled up the deserted hotel where she 
had to make her home, and of the summer time, 
when weeds choked the rose’ gardens and long, long 
corridors never echoed with the tread of a human 
foot.” 

The great musical director “gasped, turned and 
kissed the child. She blushed rosy red and whis- 
pered, ‘I will work, work, work.’” The girl with 
the spirit of Paganini in her bosom is now back on 
the heights of Fort Lee, working, working, work- 
ing, and meanwhile, as her admirer tells us, “each 
day the trees shut in the place a little closer, as high 
now as the topmost balconies. The catalpa blos- 
soms are slowly giving way to the locusts. The 
shores of brick built Manhattan look very, very far 
away through the hazy purple patches between the 
trees. Here Charlotte Moore is spending her days 
preparing for that day of days when she hopes to 
appear before the whole world. Who knows?” 

Who does, indeed? If Charlotte Moore has real 
musical talent she should hide it from irresponsible 
persons who hear in her playing “weed choked rose 
gardens,” and “snowed up hotels.” 

fe 

Of a recent gala opera performance in London 
a prominent American newspaper had this cabled 
musical criticism: 

The King and Queen were occupying t 
before the up, but shortly 
King went down to the omnibus box, where he 
Marquis De Soveral, Lord Clarendon and Lord Farqu- 
har. Lady de Grey, in black and silver, with a lovely dia- 
mond and pearl ornament round her neck, was accom- 
panied by the Duchess of Marlborough Alfred De 
Rothschild brought Mr. and Mrs. Cornwallis-West with 
him, and on the other side of the house might have been 
seen Mrs. John Drexel, in pale blue, with a small crown 
of diamonds and turquoise and huge opals on her corsage. 
Mrs. Claude Watney’s emeralds were the finest in the 


he 


royal box 
the 


with 


curtain went afterward 


sat 


house. 


=e <= 


The San Francisco Argonaut always tells a 
good stories. Appended is one which might be as 








to an after the performance dinner. The hostess 
and a number of her guests occupied boxes at the 
play. Among these was a rather fresh young man, 
who thought he had made an impression on Miss 


Barrymore. He kept his eyes on her throughout 


the play, and tried hard to create the impression that 


At the dinner he had the good for- 
When an opportun- 


she noticed it. 
tune to sit next to the actress. 


ity came he remarked to her under his breath: ‘Did 


you see me wink at you during the third act 
‘didn’t you hear my heart beat?’ ” 
ter of Maurice Barrymore could have made such a 
reply. 





EDWARD LLOYD. 


HE renowned English tenor, Edward Lloyd, has just 
returned to London from Australia, and states to the 
editor of this paper his retirement from the musical pro 
fession, which he has adorned so gracefully for so many 
years. We present to the readers of the paper his latest 
portrait with the regret that so valued an artist will no 
longer be heard. 


MARION GREEN. 
path Te are some press notices of Marion Green, 


the basso: 
What Mr. 
sang here a year ago our musical circle judged him 


first 


When he 


artist he 


was said about Green was fully deserved 


an 
impression was deepened by his second appearance Thursday 


evening. He has a good voice, pleasing in 
trolled. The charm of his singing is in his style 
He has been long a student of music and of 


quality, beautifully con 
and intelligence 
song interpretation 
His whole style in expression and use of his good voice is satisfy 
ing to the critical ear. In short, 
an artist of thirty-five 
common” feature of Mr. 
should show evidence of being an artist with years 
It may well be said to the y 


1."—Keokuk Gate City 


and interprets 


the “un 


he uses his voice 


his songs like years, and this is 


Green's singing, that so young a man 
of careful 
behind him ung singer, “Take Mr 


Green's singing as a mode 


Marion Green was the first to appear on the program during the 
down in the musical part of 
Mr 
Green has a voice rich in quality, and while it could not be called 
of the 


remotest 


evening, and he soon found a place 


the hearts of those who were permitted to listen to his voice. 


clearness and vast 


a basso profundo, is much better because 
range it There the 
by the singer, and the songs flow out of his mouth with masterly 
Franz; “With a Violet,” 


“In 


possesses is not exertion exercised 


grace. His numbers were “Serenade,” by 


Grieg; “Returning,” Mendelssohn; “Der Asra,” 


LOUDON 


Rubinstein ; 


were greatly 


and 


Marion 
compositions of Fr 
lighted his audience 

His voice is a fu ric 
f 
ed effort 


nt expressed in h s 


f control without 


gives his expression charn 


In his second number were selections fr 


thoven, serious in style and testing different q 


style, and again in his third number, sel 
rendit 


He was 


Gounod’s operas, requiring dramatic 


proved himself equally competent 


There was one man there/ ‘Yes,’ responded Miss Barrymore, in a louder tone, /his audience in the comedy rendition of Fals 
Only the daugh_ 


Gate City. 


Marion Green was the leading bass s ent musi 
appearing with 
Club in Haydn's 
principal cities of the 


Concert Company. Px 


Orchestr Dubuque 


Mr 


festival, Thomas’ 


Choral “Creation 


country mext seasor 


sessed of a magnifi 


with an apparent mastery of the details of 


Chronicle 
kind to all the bu 
reserved 


musi 
for Mr 


is deep, f 


The 


nour 


audience was 


ed approbation was Green 


one that thoroughly satisfies It sweet and resonant, 
before an 


to 


and he uses it rare intelligence His presence 
and assuring, wi adds not a little 


tening t Each time € 


and t ne sé r ‘ ! je enc 


audience is both pleasing 
enjoyment of li him appeared he was 
emphatic encores re 


s demanded.— De 


Mr, Green's listeners wer voice, the 
rare syr 
by } 


and his 


pathetic quality and w accompanied 


’ 
is splendid stage presence, won admiration, 
lasterly rendition terpieces gave 


Decorah 


accurate and 1 


evidence of correct study 


m Green, always a favorite 


his group, “V 
+ (uy 


himself proud 
vening in | ), Mas 
Paggi 


(“Faust”), G 


“Quand’er 


and a pr 


leacner Convent 


Marion Green wa 

pe rance nm the I 
sang Massenet’s 

tect His ve e was 
His 


staff,” 


two nur 
by Verd® and 
“Faust,” N 


such a hold on the music: 


other 
Gounod's 


appeared here in the first « 
’ 


later was heard in recita 


success His voice 


which combines ad 
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Ocean Grove, N. J., July 28 


800 


1903. 
CHORUS of thoroughly trained voices 
will sing Mendelssohn’s master work, 
“Elijah,” in the Ocean Grove Auditorium 
next Saturday evening, under the direction 
of Tali Esen Morgan. 

This massive chorus will be made up from 
the membership of four of Mr. Morgan’s choral organiza- 
tions, the New York Festival Chorus, the Brooklyn Festi- 
val Chorus, the Elizabeth Choral Union and the Ocean 
Grove Chorus. 

The New York and Elizabeth singers will be taken down 

in a special train over the Jersey Central Railroad, leaving 
both places at 1:30 Saturday afternoon, and arriving at 
Asbury Park at 3 All people who wish to enjoy 
a Saturday half holiday at the seashore can go on this train 
for $1 for the round trip. Returning, the Elizabeth and 
New York train will leave at 10:50, making no stop to 
Elizabethport, which will be the only stop to New York. 
Another train will leave at 11 o'clock, making all necessary 
stops to New York. A_ special train for Freehold will 
at 11:08. 
The New York singers will be met at the Asbury Park 
by two companies of the Ocean Grove Rough 
and to the Auditorium. At 5 o’clock a 
photograph of the entire chorus will be taken, and at 5:30 
a banquet to the visitors will be served in the Young Peo- 
ple’s Temple. 

Che singing of “Elijah” is one of the great events at 
Ocean Grove, and the town takes on a holiday appearance. 
rhe main of conversation heard around the hotels 
and on. the walk is “Elijah.” The demand for 
seats begins on Monday and continues all through the 





o'clock. 


icave 


Station 


Riders, escorted 


topic 


board 








once for “Elijah.” Margaret Keyes, 
the contralto, sang “The Prodigal Son” at Ocean Grove 
three weeks ago and made a fine impression. She will 
do full justice to the difficult part of the heathen queen 
Jezebel. 

The present very fine permanent orchestra of sixty will 
be enlarged to eighty, and will include Hans Kronold, the 
‘cellist who has played “Elijah” more times than 
any other ‘cellist in the nation. The solo “It Is Enough,” 
with Kronold playing the ‘cello obligato, will be well 
worth going many miles to hear. 

Where else besides Ocean Grove can one hear a chorus 
of 800 voices, an orchestra of eighty, the finest of quar- 
giving “Elijah” before an audience of 10,000? 
There is inspiration in the very thought of 10,000 souls 
listening to Mendelssohn’s master work given under such 
favorable conditions. 

Last Saturday evening a very good performance of 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was given by the Ocean 
Grove Chorus under the direction of Mr. Morgan. The 
soloists were Effie Stewart, Marie Stillwell, Edw. P. 
Johnson and Julian Walker. The chorus was rather weak 
in tenors and basses (the New York men not being pres- 
ent at this performance), but the few made up in body of 
tone what they lacked in numbers. The soprano choir 
was exceptionally good and the chorus work throughout 
showed very careful training. Instead of singing the last 
“Amen” chorus through, Mr. Morgan secured a fine but 
decidedly novel finale by going right into Handel’s “Halle- 
lujah” chorus from “The Messiah,” and thus the work 
closed with a very popular number which was given in 
fine style, with great spirit and clear attacks. The ap- 
plause was long and vigorous. 


engaged him at 


one 


tets, 


- 
ra, _ 
Fh, apple ghtan 


Preceding the “Stabat Mater” the following was given: 
Bridal Chorus, from the Rose Maiden............Cowen 
Ocean Grove Festival Chorus. 
Solo, Goodbye, Summer.. , ‘ 
Edw. P. Johaeon 


. Thomas 


Solo, Sognai.... Schirza 
‘Cello solos— 
Ave Maria........ 
Harp accompaniment i Miss Burr. 


.Gounod 


Vito (Spanish Dance).. Popper 
Hans Kronold 

Solo, O Dry Those Tears.. peisere ds Reigo 
Julian Walker. 

’Cello obligato by Hans Kronold 

Solo, Heart’s Springtime........ Wickede 
Effie Stewart 

Mr. Kronold was accorded quite an ovation at the 


close of the “Ave Maria,” and the long and persistent 
applause of the audience compelled him to play the num- 
ber over. 

The concert was attended by many 
cians, who were unstinted in their praise of the marvelous 
work that is being accomplished by Mr. Morgan in so short 
a time. 

Monday evening another of the and 
Talk” social receptions was given in the The 
orchestra gave a delightful program of marches and over- 
tures and the thousands of people walked about 
parently had a most enjoyable time. 

A glance at Mr. Morgan’s desk calendar for this week 
shows the following engagements : 

MONDAY. 


well known musi- 


popular “Walk 
Auditorium 


and ap 























week, It is not an unusual sight to witness 600 to 800 Miss Stewart scored a great success in her singing of 10.00 to 11:30—Children’s Chorus rehearsal 

people in line at the ticket office, and Saturday afternoon the “Inflammatus,” her final high C almost carrying the 2:30 to 4:30—Orchestra rehearsal. 

and evening the demand is enormous. Fully 10,000 people audience off its feet. Marie Stillwell has a noble con- 7:00 to 8:00—Chorus rehearsal in the “Elijah.” 

will hear the work next Saturday evening. tralto voice and her work was artistic and beautiful. In seni tre itsater  F apa wsdirre ieee eaten 
‘Mr. Morgan has secured an unusually strong quartet the solo “Fac ut Portem” she excelled any singer who 10:00 to 11:30—Young Women’s Choral Club 
of soloists for the occasion. Mme. Selma Kronold will has done this number at Ocean Grove, and the long and 2:30 to 4:30—Orchestra rehearsal 

be the soprano, and her singing in the Auditorium a few vigorous applause was most justly deserved. Edw. P. 4:30 to 5:30—Rehearsal of solo choir for “Elijal 
weeks ago created such a decided sensation that her name Johnston was in excellent voice, easily singing the high 7 10 ON ree oan Caen 
alone will act as a strong magnet. Gwilym Miles is al- D flat in the “Cujus Animam,” and in all his work pleas- 10:00 to 31!g9-~Children’s Chorus rehearsal 

ready well known as the one truly great Elijah of the ing the audience immensely. Julian Walker was in splen- 2:30 to 4:30—Orchestra rehearsal. 

nation, and never will he have a better opportunity of did form, and his big, glorious voice did full justice to 4:30 to $:30~Solo choir in the “Elijah.” 

howing what a great artist he is than at this coming per- Rossini’s famous work. The “Eia Mater,” with chorus 2p aa gg Be Faris 

iormance, Mortimer Howard, the tenor, visited Ocean accompaniment, was most beautifully given, the delicate 30200 to 11:99~Young Women’s Choral Club. 

Grove a lew weeks ago and sang for Mr. Morgan, who pianissimo pasages being especially fine. 2:30 to 4:30—Orchestra rehearsal. 

oo Grace Vin Valkenburgh 
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Pronounced by the press the best balanced band in existence. 
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5:30—Sopranos and altos in “Elijah.” 
9:30—Full chorus rehearsal in “Elijah.” 
FRIDAY. 
Children’s Chorus rehearsal 
Orchestra rehearsal 
Young Women’s Choral Club, 
Last rehearsal in “Elijah.” 
SATURDAY 
Orchestra rehearsal 
Dress rehearsal for Children’s Day 
Rehearsal! of solo choir for “Elijah.” 
Rendition of the “Elijah.” 
SUNDAY. 
Young People’s meeting. 
10: o 12:00—Children’s annual Sunday celebration 


with soloists. 


oo—The Bible class 
7:30—Orchestral musica! prelude 


7 
of the King.” 


; 9:00 rhe Coming 

That is not an unusual week by any means, and besides 
all the rehearsals Mr. Morgan has direct control of all ad 
vertising, together with plans and details for all of the 
entertainments The massive Auditorium is 
decorated under his supervision for Children’s Day and 
the amount of flowers, flags, bunting, &c., that it takes 
would fill many a freight car. 

Scores of willing hands will spend each day of this week 
decorating the Auditorium for next Sunday, which is the 
annual Children’s Day. The morning service will be in 
charge of the Rev. C. H. Yatman, and “Jesus and John” 
mecting. The festival chorus, 
Morgan, will sing “The Heav- 
Are Telling” “Hallelujah Chorus.” The 
evening service will be entirely a musical nature and in 
Morgan, who has prepared a fine program, 
“The Coming of the King.” In this 
Festival Chorus of voices will 
“Noel,” “Herald Angels,” ““The 
The Young Women’s Choral 
Club of ll sing in 
solos, duets and chorus “The Coming of the King.” The 
full Festival Chorus and orchestra participate. 
The decorations and electric light effects will be a wonder 
to behold and, as usual, 15,000 people will try to crowd into 


and concerts 


will be the keynote of the 
Mr 


and the 


under the direction of 


ens 


charge of Mr 
the 
the 


under name of 


Children’s 800 


service 
: Lost Chord,” 


sing “The 
Palms” and other selections 
100, dressed in classic Grecian robes, wi 


will also 


10,000 seats 

The number of musicians who are spending their vaca 
tions in Ocean Grove and Asbury Park is daily increas 
ing. The time 
the greatest summer musical centre in the country. 
New York musicians are expected here next Saturday to 
hear the “Elijah.” The low rate of railroad fare, together 
with the special express train both ways, should induce 


is not far distant when this section will be 
Many 


Here’s a schedule to follow: 1:30—Leave 
Take special 


many to come 
Liberty street, New York to Jersey City. 
express to Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, arriving at 3 
An ocean bath, a good supper, and the “Elijah” perform 
ance at 8. 10:50—Express leaves Asbury Park for New 
York, arriving there at 12:20. Total cost for everything 
about $2.50. 


New Hampshire Teachers. 


HE fourteenth annual meeting and festival of the New 
Hampshire Music Teachers’ Association will be held 

at Hampton Beach, N. H., August 3 to 7 inclusive. Some 
features of the festival will be: Lecture by Arthur Far 
well, of Boston, Tuesday afternoon ; 
talent, Tuesday evening; lecture by Dr. Lucius Waterman, 
Wednesday morning; recital by State talent, Wednesday 
afternoon; artists’ concert, the principal soloists, Wednes 
day evening; lecture recital by Edward Baxter Perry, pian- 
ist, Thursday afternoon; oratorio concert, soloists, chorus 
and orchestra, Thursday evening; public rehearsal, Friday 
orchestral concert Friday after- 
“Tannhauser,” soloists, chorus and 


grand concert by State 


morning ; with soloists, 
noon; opera concert, 
orchestra, Friday evening. 

A list of officers, committee and guarantors is appended 

President, Eusebius G. Hood, Nashua; secretary, Harry 
C. Whittemore, Manchester ; Ernest C. Clout 
man, Dover. 

Board of Management—E. G 
Whittemore, Manchester; E. 1 
H. Osgood, Laconia; E. M. Temple, 

Program Committee—E. G. Hood 
Whittemore, Manchester; Henri G. Blaisdell, Concord; 
Miss Mary F. Dana, Manchester; Miss Annie M. Dow, 
Exeter; Dr. F. E. Whitney, Rochester 

Honorary Members—E. M. Temple, Nashua; James C 
Knox, Concord; Hon. Henry M. Baker, Bow Mills; 
Charles H. Fish, Dover; Mrs. Charles H. Fish, Dover; 
Hon. Frank W. Rollins, Concord; Milo Benedict, Concord 

Guarantee Fund—Mrs. J. F. Zebley, The Weirs; Re 
Lucius Waterman, Charlestown; Hon. G. Byron Chandler 
Manchester; Miss Anna L. Melendy, Nashua; Henri G 


treasurer 


Hood, Nashua; H. C 
Baldwin, Manchester; F 
Nashua 


Nashua; Harry C 


D’Albert’s New Opera. 


UGEN D’ALBERT’S new *‘Tiefland,” is t 
have its first performance next October at Prague 


opera, 














Obituary. 





Emile Sarosa. 


MILE SAROSA, probably the oldest violinist, di 
Bombay, India He 
sristol 


recently at was ninety-four 
old. Sarosa was 
Spanish parents. He 
later in Paris under Rode 
ful tours in Europe, and his love for travel took hin 
He visited Mexico in the forties, and 

for several years in the City of Mexico. Sarosa came 
New York in 1850, and gave some concerts. From New 
York South America, where he gave con 
certs with and Sivori journeyed togethe: 
] he 


country 


years born in England 
; g 


studied first with Speichnor, 


Sarosa made several succ« 


many countries. 


he traveled to 
Sivori. Sarosa 
pair wet 
Many 


‘ | 
and 


to Australia, and there gave joint recitals 
to India next, and Sarosa settled in that 
years ago Sarosa published a book of 


some of his other compositions for violin gained popularit 


violin duets 


Louise Greser Saenger. 


Karl Saenger 
of Brooklyn, died 
353 


typhoid 


Mrs 
formerly president of the United Singers 
m. Tuesday, July 21, at the Saenger residence 
Brooklyn Death resulted fron 


was the Oscar 


Louise Greser Saenger, wife of S 


at sp 
Vernon avenue 
ever Mrs 
the New York vocai teacher, who is spending th« 
in Europe. Mrs 
and one daughter 
ight at the Saenger 


Saenger mother of Saenger 


Saenger also leaves another 


Funeral services 
home Phe 


ing was private 


Joseph Lawson Wetmore. 

Joseph Lawson Wetmore, a member of the choir of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the Epiphany, Brooklyn 
Sullivan C 


twenty-four 


died from hasty consumption at Luzon yun ty 
Tuesday of last week. He 


Mr. Wetmore was born in Brooklyn 


was years old 


Sousa Coming Home. 


S JUSA and his ll sail 
yn the Cedric 


band w from Liverpool Friday 
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The Great French Violinist. 


Amer 


ican Debut: Carnegie Hall, Oct. 30th. 


(IN FIRST WETZLER SYMPHONY CONCERT.) 


MANAGEMENT : 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th St. 
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Horet Cecit, Lonpon, ) 

July 18, 1903. ? 
MmITH the week that is just over the summer 
concert season may be said to have come 
to an end, to the intense relief of those 
whose duties compel them to put in an ap- 
pearance at most of the concerts that take 





place. There remain, it is true, one or 
two students’ concerts, but these can be of no particular 
interest to anyone but the performers themselves, their 


sisters, their cousins and their aunts, and it is hardly neces- 
sary for the critic to at them. The many gentle- 
men, however, with long hair and longer names, who have 
been regaling us with their music during the last few 
months, have gone and society, which 
is popularly supposed to provide the audiences for their en- 
tertainments, is rapidly departing to the various German 
cures that it most affects, in the hope that it will be able 
to sooth the nerves which have been shattered by the ter- 
rible strain of attempting to keep itself amused. 


< 


fia 5 at 
assist 


their various ways, 


_-s 
vv 


Of 
course, three quarters of the hundreds of concerts that have 
taken place done nothing whatever to advance art; 
with the possible exception of the givers of them, 
to borrow a 
“Supplied 


The season has, upon the whole, been fairly eventful. 


have 
no one, 
ever expects that they will. 
phrase from the patent medicine advertisement, 
and chief of these was the recent Strauss 


3ut others have, 


a long felt want,” 


Festival. 

Strauss’ name, which was on everyone’s lips in other mu 
ical countries, has been to us a name and nothing more 
and it has been impossible for us to enter into any dis- 
cussion or to hold any definite views about his music, for 


the simple reason that we knew but little of it, and that 
we had to obtain all our information at second hand. The 
state of affairs was unsatisfactory to say the least of it, and 


felt that, if we were to come into line with 


musical 


it was generally 
the opportunity 
music whole. The 
the chance that needed. It 

Perhaps it would have stood a 
better chance if it had taken place when the pockets of 

isic lovers were not completely drained by performances 


must have some 


Strauss’ 


other nations we 


of hearing and judging as a 


Strauss Festival gave us we 


was not a financial success 


of the “Ring.” But of its artistic value there could be no 
possible doubt whatever. If Mr. Gérlitz lost money over 
t we are very sorry for him, and sympathize most heartily. 
But he can at least have the satisfaction of knowing that 
he has done us very good service. 3efore the festival 
Strau was principally believed to be a most eccentric 
gentleman who, for the sheer love of mischief, delighted to 
break every rule in the harmony books. The series of 
concerts has, however, brought home the truth to those 
who go to hear music or who read about it that there is, 
fter all, a very serious method in his madness and that 

here is much in his work that strikes strangely on the 

‘ is because he is attempting to express ideas that 
] r itherto been considered outside the scope of music, 
ind has been obliged to invent fresh formule for the pur- 
pose. The festival has opened people’s eyes, and has gained 
! more sympathy than would have resulted from scores 


of isolated performances of his various works. 


a - 
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the 
unnecessary. 


MISS ETHEL BAUER, 


Pianist and Pianoforte Teacher. 
LONDON, N. W. 


differs from 


totally 


Becthoven Festival 


that it 


Professor Kruse’ 


Strauss Festiva! in was really 


166 Adelaide Road, ° e 





‘Miss Ethel Bauer has been for several seasons my 
distinguished pupil and is in the highest degree qualified 
both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 
technique.” —Lescuetizxy. 
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It was interesting to hear Felix Weingartner conduct all 
Beethoven’s symphonies and many of the overtures, but 
it is impossible to charge our conductors with neglecting 
him whom the Daily Telegraph delights to call the “Bonn 
master,” and the festival served no useful purpose. 
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Many famous instrumentalists have appeared in London 
during the season. We have had violin recitals from Fritz 
Kriesler, Ysaye, Thibaud, Franz Ondricek, and the newest 
of violinists, Marie Hall. Some violinists have appeared 
in conjunction with well known pianists, and the sonata 
recitals given by Thibaud and Godowsky and Oliveira and 
Risler and the piano and violoncello recitals given by Pu- 
gno and Gérardy have been among the most interesting 
concerts of the season. Of the pianists who have visited 
us, the most prominent have been Pachmann, Godowsky, 
Pugno, Risler, Lehvinne and Hofmann, who have all ap- 
peared in London several times and have added very con- 
siderably to their laurels. 


eS <= 


also brought with it a number of very ex- 
cellent vocal recitals. By devoting the programs of each 
of his five concerts to an English composer, Edward Iles 
did very good work, and brought to the light of day a 
number of delightful songs which had been practically 
forgotten. Dr. Theo Lierhammer, of the most fin- 
ished and charming of lieder singers; Anton van Rooy, 
who is not less famous on the concert platform than on 
the opera stage; Miss Minnie Tracey and Raimund von 
zur Miihlen have all sung here during the present season 
and have all scored indubitable successes. In addition to 
these there have, of course, been hundreds of concerts of 
minor importance, some of them, indeed, of no importance 
whatsoever, and the season has, on the whole, been ex- 
ceptionally busy. 


The summer 


one 


et 
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Though the concert halls are now practically closed— 
there has, indeed, been only one concert of any impor- 
tance this week, with which I shall deal later on—the 
opera still has another ten days to run. The most im- 
portant event of the week was the revival of “Don Gio- 
vanni” Thursday, a revival which might well have 
taken place a little earlier in the season. As it is, we can 
hardly hope for more than one, or at the most two repe- 
titions of Mozart’s masterpiece. This year “Don Giovan- 
ni” has been fitted out with entirely new scenery, not, in- 
before it was needed. __ The old setting had del 


on 


deed, 














threadbare in the extreme, while even in the palmy days 
of its youth it can never have been remarkable for its 
beauty. The ballroom, which also did duty in “Romeo 
and Juliet” and any other opera in which a ball takes 
place, was a shoddy affair which would have disgraced 
the palace of a nobleman with far less taste than the re- 
doubtable Don, while the “Exterior of Don Ottavio’s 
Palace,” where the fine sextet in the third act is sung, 
might equally well have represented the exercise yard at 
one of His Majesty’s prisons. The new scenery, however, 
which is the work of Harry Brooke, is admirably con- 
ceived and admirably carried out, and forms a fitting set- 
ting for this most fascinating of operas. The perform- 
ances on Thursday would have been none the worse for 
a few more rehearsals, and in some places the ensemble 
was not altogether above suspicion. The cast, too, was 
not without its weak points. Mlle. Pacquot, though an 
excellent actress and clever enough in parts that suit her, 
is not a good Mozart singer, and, after all, the members 
of the cast in a Mozart opera should be chosen rather for 
their powers as singers than as actors. The music calls 
for a perfect voice production and a perfect mastery of 
the art of bel canto, which is unfortunately not a very 
salient feature in the equipments of the singers of today. 
Mlle. Pacquot is certainly not particularly well provided 
in these respects, and she did but scant justice to the 
music. Signor Bonci, on the other hand, is peculiarly 
well fitted for the part of Don Ottavio, and his singing on 
Thursday was absolutely without fault. M. Renaud added 
still further to his fame by his reading of the part of the 
gay debonnair hero, while Mme. Suzanne Adams, Mlle. 
Zélie de Lussan and M. Gilibert were as good as they 
always are in the parts of Donna Elvira, Zerlina 
Mazetto. No small share of such success as the 
ance achieved fell to M. Journet, whose Leporello was as 
spirited a rascal as any that we have seen here in recent 


and 
perform- 


years; moreover, he sang superbly the famous ‘‘Mada- 
mina,” being greatly applauded by the audience 
Ze € 
“Faust” was played once more on Wednesday evening 


with two important changes in the cast. Those who had 
Mile. Mary Garden as Juliet were scarcely prepared 
for so excellent a performance as that gave of 
the part of Marguerite. She is not a great singer, and her 
technic is scarcely equal to the demands made by 
such music as that of Gounod. But she 
ing and delightful actress, and her reading of the part was 
admirably The Faust of M. 
fine as ever, and it was a relief to get a change from the 
washy sentimentality which most of the 
imagine be part and parcel of the 
The rest of the cast, which included Plancon, 


seen 
which she 
upon it 
is a most charm 
Alvarez 


conceived. was as 


French tenors 
seem to character. 
Seveilhac, 


Mile. Bauermeister and Mlle. Helian, calls for no special 
comment. 
J €& 
An exceedingly delightful concert was given at the 
Bechstein Hall on Friday afternoon by Mrs. Russell, the 


wife of the well known singing master, and herself a singer 
of great talent., It is as an interpreter of French songs 
that Mrs. Russell is at her best, and her contributions 
to the program were almost entirely drawn from the work 
of the modern French Paladilhe’s ‘Psyche,’ 

Tosti’s “Chanson del’ Adieu,” Lacome’s “Bal d’oiseau,” 
Agniez’s Berceuse, and Gounod’s “La glu” 
a rare finish, and those students who wish to acquire style 
could hardly find a better model than that afforded by Mrs 
Russell. She was joined by Maurice Farkoa in duets from 
Messager’s “Véronique,” while among those who also con- 
tributed to the aia were a. Bonci, whose fine 


writers. 


were sung with 
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performance of “Salve dimora” brought down the house; 
Signor Guardabassi and M. Fronani, a very clever Portu- 
guese pianist. 
es €& 
A concert was also given at the same hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon by M. Oumiroff, a Bohemian baritone. 
ZARATHUSTRA. 
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OTHER LONDON NOTES. 
LONDON, JULY 13, 1903. 


The part of Rhadames fits M. Alvarez like a glove, in- 
finitely better, indeed, than that of Romeo, which he 
played on Saturday evening. Clever artist though he is, 
M. Alvarez never seems to be quite happy when he is 
playing the part of the romantic lover. He is the kind 
of robust lover who would rather carry his lady by storm 
and have plenty of obstacles to surmount than woo her 
entirely with sweet words, and he greatly prefers it if 
the course of true love does not run too smoothly. For 
this reason, the only occasion on which he seemed really 
happy in “Romeo and Juliet” was when he found himself 
obliged to fight a duel, and it may safely be affirmed that 
no more realistic encounter has ever been brought off 
on the Covent Garden stage. The character of Rhadames 
is just the manly sort of character in which he revels, 
and he sang and aied superbly. He looked the con- 
queror just back from the wars, and, though his personal 
beauty is not of the most remarkable type, it was easy 
to understand that would be many rivals for his 
heart besides Aida and Amneris 

Mme. Kirkby Lunn, though a trifle coid, sang superbly 
as Amneris, and certainly made the most of the opportuni- 
M. Plancon was, of 
course, the high priest, and as good as ever in the part, 
Scotti as wild and 
Amonasro as ever, and M. Journet added still further to 
the laurels that he has won during the present season as 
the King. Signor Mancinelli was the conductor 

eS & 

The only concert of any interest that has taken place 
during the week was that given by Miss Amy Hare at 
James’ Hall on Monday afternoon, and this was, per 


there 


ties for displaying her fine voice. 


while Signor made barbaric an 


St 
haps, interesting rather for the sake of the various artists 


contributed to the than for any intrinsic 
merits in the performances of the concert giver herself 
Miss Hare is one of those eminently praiseworthy pianists 
who obviously take immense pains over everything that 
they do, but having not a great deal of real musical talent 
Her performances of Chopin’s Ballade in G minor and the 
and correct, but 


her 


who program 


were careful 
uninteresting, the be 

reading of Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsody. To 
she had engaged some of the best known Lieder singers 
now in London. Dr. Theo. Lierhammer is to 


none in his mastery of style, and there are few singers of 


C sharp minor Nocturne 
said of 


assist her, 


quite and same may 


second 


the day whose performances are capable of giving moré 
intense pleasure. On Monday he only sang three songs, 
“Morgen,” Vidal's Nouveau” and 
but he sang them with such exquisite 


Strauss’ “Printemps 
“Caro mio Ben,” 
taste that one could have wished that his contributions to 
the program had not been so limited. Miss Marie Brema 
was unable to appear, and her place was taken by Miss 
Rose Ettinger, a singer who has succeeded in obtaining 
so soft a pianissimo that it is quite impossible to hear it. 
Herr and Frau von Dulong, who are surely the finest 
“Tragedie,” 
perfectly as ever, 


duettists in the world, sang Schu Cor- 
nelius’ “Des Nachts” and other du *t 


and Fritz Kreisler once more charmed his audience with 
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his performances of his own arrangement of one of 
Dvorak’s Humoreskes. Herr Conrad van Bos, who has 
won fame for himself as an accompanist during the few 
months of his stay in London, played with beautiful sym- 
pathy and taste. 

=e & 

There was a special interest attached to the perform- 
ance by the students of the London Music School of 
an opera by Colin McAlpin, which took place at the 
Royalty Theatre on Monday evening, because Mr. McAl- 
pin recently won the prize of £250 offered by Charles 
Manners, of the Moody-Manners Opera Company, for 
a new opera by a British composer. “King Arthur,” the 
opera that was played on Monday, is an early work, and 
proofs are not wanting that at the time that he wrote the 
score Mr. McAlpin was under the influence of a good 
many other and greater composers. But there is, never- 
theless, much excellent work in it, and though his vaulting 
ambition has occasionally overleapt itself, particularly in 
the long love duet in the second act, which is not quite 
up to the level set by Wagner in “Tristan,” it promises 
well for the future. He has a good flow of melody and 
the knowledge of how to write effectively both for the 
voice and for the orchestra. Experience should teach him 
some of the things that he has yet to learn. The per- 
formance, being entirely the work of students, need not 
be criticised, and it was on the whole very creditable 
While on the subject I might suggest that other colleges 
should follow the excellent lead set by the London Mu- 
sic School and give their operatic classes works by native 
composers. No useful purpose is served by giving them 
“Don Giovanni,” “Fidelio” other which 
frequently hear done by first rate singers at Covent Gar- 
den, for the inevitable comparison cannot result in favor 
Very excellent work, however, might be 


and operas we 


of the students 
done by producing operas by native writers, for the course 
might not only unearth fresh talent but it would 
give the younger composers a chance of seeing their work 


aiso 


staged, without which experience it is hopeless to expect 
them to produce any good operatic music 
eS & 

Other concerts have been given during the week by the 
Charles Williams Orchestra on Monday, by Miss Mar 
guerite Tilleard on Tuesday, by Miss Weatherley and 
by Miss Seguel on Wednesday and by Richard Temple 
on Thursday. None of them, however, were of any par 
ticular interest save to the givers and their friends 

ZARATHUSTRA 





Mansfield Conservatory of Music. 

Mawnsrieto, Pa., July 1903 
HE Conservatory of Music at Mansfield, Pa., under 
the direction of Hamlin E. Cogswell, is establishing 

a record for high grade work in every particular. Mr 
Cogswell was for a number of years at the head of this 
In 1897 he accepted the position as supervisor of 
Binghamton, N. Y.; also was director of the 
During the following win- 


school. 

music at 
Tabernacle Choir of that city 
ter he prepared the chorus for the State Music Teachers’ 


and the 


25 


meeting in that city, the work being “The Redemption.” In 
1899 he was elected supervisor of music of public schools 
at Syracuse, N. Y. His work there was closely identified 
with the musical life of that city until he was urged to 
return to Mansfield and again take up the work of direct 
ing the conservatory, where he is ably assisted by several 
excellent teachers. 

The closing concert given by the Mansfield Oratorio 
Society, June 18, attracted a large and enthusiastic audi- 
The works given were Coleridge Taylor’s “Hiawa 
tha’s Wedding Feast” and Gounod’s “Gallia.” The 
Beatrice Owen, of Nichols, N. Y., and Wil 
The Bostelmann Orches- 


ence, 
solo 
ists were Mrs 
liam Pomeroy Frost, of Elmira 
Y., supplemented by several local mu 
The chorus was so thoroughly 


tra, of Corning, N 
sicians, gave fine support 
drilled as to be able to follow 
ticular, and as a result both chorus and orchestra gave a 
The tenor solo, “Onaway, Awake Be 
Frost 
The works to be given next season will be 


the conductor in every par 
fine performance 
loved,” was sung by Mr commendable 
manner *The 
Holy City,” by Gaul, and Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” together 


with some lighter works 


in a most 


Harper in ‘‘ Messiah’’ at Ocean Grove. 


known basso, has been en 
Esen Morgan for the annual 
h” August 20 in the 


Harper's voice is 


R. HARPER, the well 
gaged by Director Tal 
Handel's “Messiah” on 
Grove. That Mr 
is shown by the following 


M 


performance of 
Auditorium, Ocean 
particularly adapted for oratorio 


extracts: 


Mr 
Every I 


Harper 


vening 


Philadel phi 


Mr 


was sp 


Harper 
ndid 


Evening Journal 


and 


Mr Harper sang magnif 
Ith 


breac and dignit 
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THE PACIFIC COAST. 


el 
PORTLAND, Ore., July 20, 1903. 

arrived in 

un- 


OUR San Francisco correspondent 
this city last Tuesday morning after an 
eventful. but most enjoyable two days’ journey 

The route is scenic in the 

extreme, and every moment of daylight was 

_ utilized in absorbing the view from the car 
window. On the California side lovely old Mount Shasta 
followed us for miles, but was finally swallowed up in the 


from California. 


distance 

Portland is a beautiful city, and the stone churches and 
deal of energy and ambition 
time there is little 
yet during the past 
as well 


public buildings show. a 


somewhere. As this is. vacation very 
going on in the way of 
week I-have learned of some creditable 
is having the pleasure of being present at others. 

An organization yet in its infancy, but already winning 
is the Haydn Symphony 
under the 
whose 
was 


musicales, 
functions, 


and doing good work, 
Orchestra, which has all winter met weekly and, 
leadership of the conductor, Otto Kleeman, at 
residence, 575 Belmont the closing concert 
given, has been prominent in sooial functions since it was 
The closing concert was marked more as 
otherwise, as after the program, 
residence was thrown 


prestige 


street, 


first organized. 
a social function than 
which I give below, the handsome 
open to the guests and refreshments were served in the din- 
ing room and library. The orchestra at present numbers but 
but at the beginning of the next season 
all being among 
roster 


eighteen members, 
the membership will be increased to thirty, 
performers in Portland. The 
the following members: Otto Kleeman, 
conductor; Mrs. Bertha Gerrish-Younger, pianist; 
P. Henderson, first violin; Chester van Houten, 
Will Kleeman, second violin; Otto Mangold, 
Al Miller, second violin; Lee Cowgill, flute ; 
irinet; Ralph L. Davis, clarinet ;.O. 
,cornet; E. E. McClaren, 
traps; Mrs. Charles 
rendered at the 


present 


the best 


names violinist 
ind 
George 
first violin; 
second violin; 
W. H. Bequeaith, cl: 
P. Meyers, cornet; Myron Meyer 
Mr. Frost, drums 

first violin. The 
follows: 
PART I 


and 
program 


trombone; 
Fields, extra 
closing concert was as 
-Abe Holzmann 
..F. von Suppe 
Mozart 


March, 
(overture, 


Alagazam.. 

sanditenstreiche 

G minor, No, 40.. 
Heinzelmaenschen.. 


Symphony, 
Eilenberg 


Comeett walls, Bpmghle.ecicisscvccccccscccssceseccsceved Abe Holzmann 
Fey Caples Garis ccs cvveccccccasccceseos Max C. Eugene 
PART II. 


Descriptive, 


Intermezzo, 


caag Flotow 
Birds...B. Richmond 
..Joseph Haydn 
....J. H. Ellis 
.George Schlufarth 


Selection, Martha os 
Descriptive concert polka, Dance 
Andante from Surprise Symphony 
Marche Caracteri 
Patrol of the 


of the Song 
stique, Bonny Brier Bush 
3oers.. ‘ 
<< 

Chautauqua in Oregon is to be celebrated hiis-year by a 
concert rendered by Portland singers, under Fhe direction 
of Mrs. Walter Reed, on Tuesday evening. The program 
will include among other numbers, “Flora’s Holiday,” 
which will be given publicly for the first time here on this 
This song cycle is for solo quartet, and will be 
sung by Miss Agnes Watt, Mrs. Reed, J. W. Belcher, and 
N. C. Zan, Edgar E. Coursen accompanying on the piano. 
A double quartet from the Treble Clef Club, composed of 
Misses Watt, Hoyt, Johnson, Hansen, Charman and 
and Mesdames Sheldon and Reed, will sing “Car- 
mena,” by Wilson, and fonth of Maying. ” by Strong. 
Che fine old sextet from the “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” and the famous quartet from ‘ ‘Rigoletto” will be 
given by Miss Mabel Johnson, Mrs. Walter Reed, J. W. 
Belcher, N. C. Zan, Rush Drake and Dom. J. Zan. The 
will be done by Mrs. Albert C. Sheldon, Mrs 
Miss Edna Gates and Dom. J. Zan 


ae 
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occasion. 


the 


Gates, 


opera of 


solo work 
Walter Reed, 


es 
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at their closing concert gave a fine 
Legend,” of Sullivan, with a 
and supported by an orchestra 
taken by May Dear 
Bushong, contralto; 
The con 


and was un 


Boyer Chorus 
of the 
sixty-five 


The 
rendition “Golden 
} oices, 
The s 
; Mrs. W. A. T 
Mr 
Congregational Church 
Boyer, for 


“pay concert,” 


rus of 

of thirty-five pieces los were 
born-Schwab, 
1 W Belcher 
rt was given in the 
direction of W. H 
A lth 


sopran¢ 


tenor Montgomery, basso 


whom the chorus is 


the house 


der the 


named ugh it was a was 


full, and encores were given without stint. The affair was 
considered the best effort of a chorus noted for the gen- 
eral excellence of its work. 


es 


An event of note was that given in honor of the burning 
of the mortgage on the synagogue of the Congregation 
Beth Israel, at the Temple, May 18, 1903. A fine program 
was rendered as follows: 
Prelude, Festival Offertoire 
Organist, 
Angelic 

The choir. 


Leonora Fisher. 


Anthem, The Choir 


Opening prayer, : 
Cecil Altman. 
Report of committee on indebtedness. 
Praise Ye 


Sigmund Frank, chairman. 
Verdi 


Surning of mortgage and other evidences of indebtedness. Adolph 
Wolfe, president of the Temple; Ben Selling, vice president of 
the Temple. 

Soprano solo, Hear Ye, Israel, from oratorio Elijah....Mendelssohn 

Mrs. Rose Bloch-Bauer. 

The Meaning of the Hour. 

Dr, Stephen S. Wise. 

Anthem, Thy Hallowed Presence 

Quartet. 


Address, 


Closing prayer, 

Carolyn Friendly 

Hallelujah Chorus from the Messiah 
Chorus. 


Handel 


3enediction. 


Postlude, Marche Triomphale.. besedupeoatagesseed Calkin 


Organist, Miss Fisher. 
The choir was composed of Mrs. Rose Bloch-Bauer, 
Miss Rose Loewenberg, contralto; 
J. W. Belcher, tenor; J. Adrian Epping, baritone; Miss 
Leonora Fisher, organist. The “Hallelujah” chorus was 
Temple choir and a special chorus under the 
H. Boyer. 


soprano and director; 


sung by the 
direction of W. 
<< 

Letters forwarded to me e froni California apprise me of 
the arrival of Harding M. Kennedy, violinist, who hails 
from a recent sojourn in Paris, where he has for some years 
been studying under the celebrated Geloso. Previous to 
this he studied in Berlin under the distinguished artist 
and teacher Carl Halir, and now at the conclusion of his 
studies has returned to his native land, and will after a 
short visit North, to use his own words, “open his studio 
in San Francisco and plunge into the musical swim” of 
our city. .Mr. Kennedy arrived in ’Frisco a week ago and 
brings with him the highest possible commendation from 
“people who know” with which to start on his profes- 
sional career here. 

Js & 

Word has been received from Harry Barnhart, who has 
charge of the music at the Chautauqua Musical Conven- 
tion at Pacific Grove, Monterey. Mr. Barnhart has ap- 
pointed Henri Fairweather, of San Francisco, as his as- 
sistant and the work has already begun. The program of 
the daily course takes in class work in sight reading and 
singing; Grand Chautauqua Chorus; special drill in 
chorus and solo singing; the art of tone production for 
speakers and singers; the art of breathing. rhythm. ex 
pression, interpretation; the soul of a song. Lectures are 
given on the above subjects at each session and musical 
programs are given at intervals, of which later informa 


tion will be given 


eae 22 
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of Sacramento, a month 


Mrs. Frances Moeller, has for 
past been going to a vocal class which she is teaching 
once a week in San Francisco. Mrs. Moeller has probably 
had greater success as a vocal instructor than anyone who 
ever opened a studio in Sacramento. At the last pupils’ 
recital, given last month, Mrs. Moeller accompanied all 
but the first number herself. It was stated in my account 
of the recital last week that Miss Ruby Cooper acted as 
accompanist. As I was not present and Mrs. Moeller’s 
name did not appear as accompanist on the program, the 
made 


Mrs. 


mistake was unwittingly 


\. WepDMORE JONES 


A*New Baritone Coming. 

EINRICH CONRIED has engaged Otto Goritz, of 

the Hamburg Opera, for New York next. season 
Goritz was about to become the successor of the late 
Theodore Reichmann, baritone, at the Vienna Opera 
when Conried captured the promising young artist.for the 
ee 
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EORGE HAMLIN, the prominent American 
j tenor, is spending the month of August at 
Lake Placid in the Adirondack Mountains 
Mr. Hamlin’s past season has been a very 
busy and the prospects are that he will 
be in still greater demand next season 
He will begin teaching again about September 1, 
being mostly taken up in concert 
a limited number of pupils 


se & 


one, 


and 
on account of his time 


work will accept only 


Mme. De Wienzkowska is spending her vacation at Mil 
lers Place, Suffolk County, N. Y. In writing to a friend 
from this pretty Long Island retreat the distinguished 
Leschetizky representative that 
her holiday after a long and busy season in town 
is not all “play” now for Mme. De Wienzkowska 
s teaching a limited number of some of 
coming all the way from the State of Washington 
Texas. There are also several New Yorkers in the 
mer class. Mme. De Wienzkowska’s gifted little daugh 
ter Annette is continuing her lessons under the mother’s 
guidance. 


enjoys 
But it 
for 
them 


says she greatly 
she 
pupils, 

and 
sum 


Ze 
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Albert Gerard-Thiers, the well known vocal teacher, will 
for the island of Jamaica August 3 to spend his va- 


He will return in about a month. 


leave 
cation. 








Madame Esty’s Coming Tour. 
ME. ALICE ESTY, the 


prano, has been secured by Loudon G 
a short concert tour in this country next season 
although a native of Boston, Mass., has 
since her 


distinguished dramatic so 
Charlton for 
Madame 
Esty, been so 
continuously engaged in Europe professional 
career in London began some years ago, that has 
never before been able to find time to return to 
for a concert tour. As it is, she cannot leave 
until Christmas, and only be available 
oratorio and recital on this side of the water in January 
February and March, 1904. 


she 
Amer Ica 
England 
concert, 


will for 





The Broad Street Conservatory. 
R. HUGH A. CLARKE, professor of theory and 
D composition at the Broad Street Conservatory, of 
Philadelphia, will spend his vacation at Lake Skaneateles. 
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of prominent teachers. 
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**] HAVE THE KEY” 
To Thrill an Audience. 


By Mary Pairweather. 


Address Res. 660 Waller Street, 
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Frederick Zech, Jr., 
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Director of Zech's Sympheay Orchestra. 
1806 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Curcaco, Ill., July 25, 1903. 


R, ZIEGFELD’S ante room is filled the entire 
day with applicants for enrollment upon the 
books for the coming year, and all day the 
doctor sits at his desk patiently questioning 
and arranging. The applicants cannot be 
numbered, however, by those waiting in the 
for the mails are crowded with letters from 





ante 
would be students all over the country, and even across 
Wednesday the names of pupils whose homes 
entered in the books, who will come 
fall to continue their studies with Sau- 
The two English students wiil 


room 
’ 


the sea. 
are in London were 
» America in the 
ret, the eminent violinist. 
not be the only Europeans studying in the college next 
winter, for there are others registered from Paris and 
Serlin, and Mr. Sauret will bring several with him, whose 
places on the steamer have already been engaged. The 
securing of Mr. Sauret will cost the college thousands of 
dollars, not alone in the contract with him but in paying 
the deficit caused by giving the violin students lessons for 
$3.50 that will cost the college $10.50, the regular London 
This arrangement has been made for the benefit 


Arthur Speed, one of the finest pianists of the German 
capital, and a marked favorite of the Emperor’s. Mr. 
Speed will be on the faculty in the piano department, as 
will also J. Homer Grunn, another pianist who has spent 
a number of years studying in Berlin with Jedliczka. 

The following program, presented by Bernya Bracken 
Gunn, pianist, and Anna Griewisch, soprano, will be given 
this afternoon in Fine Arts Music Hall, the third in the 
series of Saturday afternoon concerts given for the benefit 
of the summer students: 


Papillons, op. 2..... Schumann 


Rooonliade te He soon cccccccdcceeseneerbaee cee , 


.. Eulenburg 


Imprompte, G Gab Ginjor, OP. $2... cewcssadsseescoccsccscccceces Chopin 

jallade, op. 10, D minor, D major........+.++.+.-+0++: .. Brahms 

Dee Bal sive oc ccccccsccsspongeecouanse D’ Albert 

Rey cv igo ccc ccctccccecces ec eeeebetimcccecesoces ..Mozart 

fy OE Err. a rere ren Lalo 

Sonne Tielee +000. 6cececcnblbeees Gabawhe cs ccccesssoghhaenn Liszt 
sé 


A delightful recital, the program for which was pub- 
lished in last week’s issue, was given Monday morning 
in Kimball Hall by Mme. Ragna Linné, Adolf Weidig, 
Miss Louise Robyn and Miss Albertine Heller, all of the 
American Conservatory. 





given by the music, singing with fine feeling and an 
understanding that betokened close sympathy with the 
themes and their settings. Madame Skabo, the composer, 
is living in Evanston, and has many beautiful songs stili 
unpublished. 

Mr. Weidig gave his usual satisfactory work, and 
though the day was heavy and uninspiring awakened 
much enthusiasm in the audience. Miss Robyn played the 
piano parts for Mr. Weidig with skill and sympathy. 
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Mr. Clippinger’s “Studio Notes,” comprising “Some 
Vocal Theology,” are original in idea and pertinent in 
substance, declaring in terse, bright paragraphs those 
articles of faith which should be kept in the minds of the 
novices; neither should they be allowed to rust in the 
minds of those who have passed the probationers’ pew in 
the temple of the art. The book is a catechism (questions 
inferred), a confession of faith, and a Key to Heaven all 
in one; beginning with the Reformation it endeavors to 
dispel the gloom of superstition and mystery, leading 
the wearied soul through realms of logic and reason to 
the heights where all things are ordered by wisdom and 
sustained by natural law. Having arrived in these cool 
heights, the soul is supposed to evolve thoughts of its 
own and proceed in the course of knowledge and the 
right development. The “Notes” were written by a man 
who has thought for himself, analyzed and arrived at 
sane conclusions, which he is gladly giving to others. 
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Edwin Schneider, a talented pianist, has just returned 


from a protracted term of study in Germany. The mas- 
ters with whom he studied were Barth, of Vienna, and 
Teichmiiller, of Berlin. 
ee 

Following is the announcement of the Apollo Club: 

The officers of the Apollo Club have made further commendable 
progress in the direction of a successful season by engaging a well 
balanced list of soloists. Secretary Louis Evans now announces 


the singers who will be intrusted with the principal solo parts. The 
list includes several Chicago singers, as well as several from the 
East who rank high, and one from England, whose place is unique 
in the field of oratorio. 

Edward Lloyd, previously mentioned as engaged for the 
concert in April, is the foreigner. He has not been heard here since 
the year of the World’s Fair. 

The New York singers include Mrs, 
Cumming, Ellison van Hoose, 


final 


and Shanna 


lym Miies, 


Caroline Hardy 


sopranos; tenor, and Gwi 



























price. basso. Then there will be Arthur Beresford and William Howland 
of the talented pupils who will not be able to afford the The Norwegian songs, sung by Madame Linné with another out of town basso. Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, Mme 
higher figure, and in this Dr. Ziegfeld shows again his de- artistic effect, were heard for the first time and met with ——————— a = 
votion to art, and his earnest desire that the students of fine appreciation. The music is of a high order, ranking GEORGE CLARENCE JELL 
this country shall have the best advantages. well with the German lyrics, abounding in temperament and Addvens: aut ta Buresu, 
While in Berlin Dr. Ziegfeld secured the services of color. Madame Linné made good use of the advantages Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
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Mme. ROBERT GOLDBECK, Regular Accompanist. 
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WILLETT, sanitone. 


Exclusive management CHARLES R. BAKER. 


718 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


ADLER, 
ORATORIO. 


ELIZABETH FEnNO 
SOPRANO 


VocaL TEACHER. 


CONCERT. 


521 Fine Arts Building, or 6328 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


FLORENCE MARION PACE, 
SOPRANO. 


Address No. 9 Aldine Square, 
Chteags one mse hom onl’ 6, 
CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD weiceh live. 
PIANIST. CHICAGO. 


Address: 4164 Lake Avenue, Chicago. 
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somer|MARY M. SHED, 


_ | American Method of Singing 


which develops every accepted voice, sges 3 to 





KARLETON HACKETT, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 





JAN VAN OORDT, 


VIOLINIST. 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 





COLUMBIA OLS - aint Term. 

Baste. SCHOOL 

Elocution. =e ‘music. 
ATE. 


Dancing. 
Jackson Bivd. and Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Call or write for handsome catalogue, mailed free. 





TWENTY-SECOND YEAR, 


1902-1903. 
Mrs. 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 


297 Indiana Street, 


REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL 


for the 





60, into the same tones with which all great artists 
were born. Booklet free. 


M. M. SHEDD, 
Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, iil. 


This new method is taught only by Miss Shedd 
and the teachers employed by her, who are under 
her constant guidance. 





Chicago, Ii. 
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Ragna Linné, Mrs, Willard S, Bracken, Sue Harrington Furbeck 
and Mabelle Crawford are among the Chicagoans who will be heard 
at the five concerts, 

The opening concert will be held at the Auditorium November 22. 
Applications for membership will be received now. This step was 

by Secretary Evans in order to prepare early 
which seem imperative, in view of the intention to pre 
each of which promises many difficulties. 

rhe entire program for the season's work is as follows: 

FIRST CONCERT, NOVEMBER 30. 

Riett oF RiiGt cintinsedbdbisncboceboutiebdnekiensnsnees Edward Elgar 
ant Qc dcccatadudsdonisehentdeeectansscocebodsteses<ccessedie Busch 
Mrs. Marie White Longman, con- 
basso; Ellison van Hoose, tenor. 


inaugurated for 
rehearsals, 


sent two new works, 


Shanna Cumming, soprano; 
tralto; William Howland, 





SECOND CONCERT, DECEMBER 25 
Mrs. Willard S. Bracken, 
Arthur Beresford, 


Handel 


con 


Messiah 
Genevieve Clark Wilson, 
tralto; George Hamlin, 


soprano; 


tenor; basso 





THIRD CONCERT, DECEMBER 27 


Mme. Ragna Linné, soprano; Mabelle Crawford, contralto; 
Holmes Cowper, tenor; Arthur Beresford, basso 
FOURTH CONCERT, FEBRUARY 22, 1904. 
ee Ee eS 
Mrs. Caroline Hardy, New York, soprano; Mrs. Eleanor Kirk 


basso; Loyal 


E. C. 
boy soprano, 


ham, contralto; Towne, tenor; Gwilym Miles, 


Bigelow, 


FIFTH CONCERT, APRIL 2 


Bren ab. BRGTA Rs ccccccccoscccccscevccssceccccessososess Goring-Thomas 
Te Deum.... hedesentesimeevekscsoscereennedertmbed these serlioz 
Helen Buc ee soprano; ‘tes H: arrington Paveck, contralto; 
Edward Lloyd, London, tenor; David L. Canmann, basso. 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Established 1867. Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


College Bidg,, 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


The largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic 
Art in America. 

The FACULTY OF 62 MEMBERS is the strongest ever assembled 
in an institution of its kind. 


“nme MUSIC 


ACTING, 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 


ELOCUTION, 
OPERA, 








BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, DR. LOUIS FALK, 
HANS von SCHILLER, WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, RUDOLF GANZ, 
HERMAN DEVRIES, FELIX BOROWSKI, 
- THEODORE SPIERING. 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. 


Miss Mary Wood Chase has just closed an unusually 
busy season of teaching and concert work and will leave 
on Monday, July 27, for the family cottage at Big Stone 
Lake, Minnesota, for the month of August. Miss Chase 
will return to Chicago the first week in September, in 
readiness for the reopening the Columbia School of 
Music, a member of whose faculty she will be next season 


Felix Borowski. 


of 


claims his, Felix 
that 
Slavonic 


long 


he 


When asked 
Borowski will say: 


which nation as 
“IT will leave 
London of 


1897, 


for you to deter- 
mine. I was born in parents, and 
have lived in America 
that I belong here.” 
Mr. Borowski’s father is a Polish nobleman who, like 
so many scions of the nobility of that ill fated country, 
preferred exile to being pressed into Russian service and 
made to fight kindred and countrymen, forsaking all 
ties of race and association, he located with little 
family in London, where he first earned a livelihood by 
teaching languages, but ultimately following the stronger 
inclination toward music, well schooled 


since enough to feel 


so, 


his 


in which he was 
and competent. 

Felix Borowski’s musical education began early, 
though his youthful aspirations were all toward composi 


and 


whose 
of 


tion they were severely discouraged by his father, 
sensitive appreciation of the masters impatient 
very young efforts at emulation, and the boy was put at 
The study of the violin continued for years, 
work almost 
he 


was 


the violin. 
with all the 
surreptitious, 


that was 
until finishing 
instrument While 
the great theorist, discovering the 
Mr. 


a special study, 


composition 
went to 
at the Conservatorium 


time at 


Cologne for a 
course on the 
there Professor Jensen, 
for composition 
to make it 
offering to do all within his power to further his efforts 
The results of that study and training are well known 
Mr. Borowski came to America at the solicitation of the 
where his time 


remarkable talent which 3orowski 


possessed, encouraged him 


Chicago Musical College, is occupied in 


instructing ambitious students Two hundred pupils 
passed under his instruction during the last year. There 
was time, however, for the artist to contribute exten 


sively to magazines and musical journals, beside pursuing 


art. There are now in course of construction 


his favorite 








an organ sonata and a piano concerto, the latter all but 
finished after several years’ work, and which was under- 
taken at the instigation of Mme. Roger-Miclos, the 
celebrated French pianiste, who achieved splendid success 
playing Mr. Borowski’s Russian sonata in Paris in 96 
Mr. Borowski is cosmopolitan in experience, knowing 
much of and has all good to say of the 


men and lands, 


American, his capabilities, his industry, his perseverance 
and ambition in striving for the loftiest ideals 
Theodore Bijorksten. 

Ihe Chicago Record-Heraid for July 19 contained a two 
article Mr. Bjorksten, the New York tenor, 
with a very complimentary notice prefixed by the editor 
Mr. 


nstruction 


column by 


3jorksten is in Chicago giving a summer course of 


Ihe article is just what it purports to be, 


“Plain Advice to Young Singers,” and is made up of the 
things the singer is to consider primarily in his efforts to 
become a thorough and substantial artist. That Mr 
Bjorksten is qualified to give this advice and train the 
student is amply proved by his own work, which is un- 
questionably the finished work of the artist. Possessing 
a fine natural voice of pure tenor quality, Mr. Bjorksten 
has gained through serious study and wide experience the 
finesse required by those who understand art, and the 
knowledge, both technical and exsthetic, necessary in the 
equipment of the instructor. Mr. Bjorksten should re- 
ceive just recognition for his talent and ability in the 
West, which he expects to tour, and Chicago should be the 


first to acknowledge his worth 
Mr. Bjorksten will receive 


during his two months’ 


students at 47 Delaware place 


stay in Chicago 


Harriette Brower at Lakeville. 
ITH Basso Stremple, of Albany 
a concert at Robe Opera 


when the Lakeville 


Miss Brower gave 
House, Lakeville 
“Miss Brower is 


rts’ 
Conn., Journal said: 
and virility 


full 


a charming pianist, who combines strength 


with great delicacy of touch. Her tone is always rich, 


and singing, but never hard, even in the most forceful 
passages Phe beautiful Steinway responded to 
every touch of light and shade in the artist’s ex 
pressive interpretation. Such piano playing has rarely, i 
ever, been heard in this vicinity.” 
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HOMER MOORE, 
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SUMMER COURSE. 
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we 


of New York, 
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Applications by Letter, 636 Fine a Building, Chicago, 


For Full Particulars. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


KIMBALL HALL BUILDING, Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boulevard, . . 
THB LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WBST. 
Among the fifty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned : 
ORG4N—Witeetm Mippetscautre. 
Gertrupe Murpoves, How- | Wwuie—Jan van Oorpt, Hersert Butrer. 
Apo.ter Werpic. 
VIOLONCELIO—Jaw Karas and many others of equal 


PIUANO—Joun J. Harrstaept, Victor Garwoop, 
Aten SPENnceEr, 
arp WELLS. 

SINGING —Karteton Hackett, Epwarp C. Townes, 
Racwa Linne, Maser Goopwin, Louisz 


Buisa. Catalogue mailed free. 


prominence. 


OHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


CHICAGO, 


Masagemeat Bareau of Fine Arts, 
606 Pine Arts Buliding, Chicage: 


MRS. THEODORE 


WORCESTER 


PIANIST. 








SHERWOOD 15th SEASON AT 
JULY 6th to AUG. 17th, 
Full corps of assistant teachers. Mr. Sherwood con ducts 30 
plays in eight Recitals and eight Concer's. 
SxeRweee MUSIC SCHOOL, 
PIANO— William 


Sherwood, Director, Eleanor Sherw 
Williams, Shirley Gendell Eimer De Pue. VIOLIN —Joseph 
ART—Mary 


hapek, 


Send for Catalogue. Normal Course for Teachers. 


CHAUTAUQUA, NY. 


classes in Interpretation and eee Analysis and 


Fine Arts Bidg., 
Kober, 

Leon Marx 

Manning. COACHING and ACCOMPANYING—Nellie Bangs De Pue. 


SUMMER INSTRUCTION in all BRANCHES. 
CHas. BEACH and Louis Evans, Mgrs. 


FRE 


Ohicago Auditorium Conservatory 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, DIRECTOR. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC, STAGE TRAINING, 
HARMONY, ENSEMBLE, OPERA, 
ORCHESTRA, DRAMATIC, 
Per catalogue and al! information apply te ROY ARTHUR HUNT, Mgr., Aaditorium Ballding, Chicage 
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CLASSES 
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COWPER 


Address 621 Fine Arts Building, or Bureau of Fine Arts, Chicago 
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STUDIO NOTES 


(Some Vocal Theology.) 
By D. A. CLIPPINGER, 
In which he talks about methods and a lot of other 
things in an original way. Paper, 10 cts. per copy. 
Address 410 Kimbali pa, CUCL CHICAGO. - 


GEBORGE 


CRAMPTON 


BASEO CANTANTE. 
Oratorios, Song Recitals, Folk-Song Lecture-Recitals, Concerts. 
Management: FRED PELHAH, 
CENTRAL LYCHCH BUREAU, 532 Tribune Building, CHICAGO. 


Management : 


wewwen PFITZNER 
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FRANK CROXTON, 
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Management: 
DUNSTAN COLLINS, 


Management 


ADAH MARKLAND SHEFFIELD, 
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DUNSTAN COLLINS, 





BOIcE CARSON, TENOR 


Address 729 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
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CoRSO VENEZIA 34, MILAN, ITALY, 
July 14, 1903. } 
HE repertory of the Scala Theatre for the next 
Carnevale-Quare. ima seasons, that is the com- 
ing season of 1903-4, so far as I have been able 
to learn, will include the following half dozen 
operas, and half that number of ballets, namely, 
“L’Oro del Reno” (“Rheingold”), of Wagner; 
“Siberia,” the new opera just completed by Umberto Gior- 
dano on a text furnished by Luigi Illica; ’Freischiitz,” of 
Weber; “Rigoletto,” by Verdi; “Germania,” by Franchetti ; 
“Faust,” of Gounod, and, as a seventh opera there may be 
“La Griselidis,” of Massenet. 

Should an eighth opera be found possible and advisable, 
or advisable and possible (for one thing does not imply the 
other at the Scala), the choice would probably fall on 
Lakmé, of Delibes, which work has never yet received a 
perfect interpretation at Milan, or perhaps “I Troiani” 
(“The Trojans”), of Berlioz, an opera that enjoyed but 
one performance at Paris, or possibly, as a third choice, 
the “Noé,” of Halevy, would be considered, which opera 
at the time of death of the composer was left unfinished, 
but later completed by that genius Bizet. 

The novelties provided by such a program would be 
“Rheingold,” “Noé,” if chosen, and the latest new opera, 
“Siberia.” 

In recent years the ballet has been of far greater attrac- 
tion at the Scala Theatre than the performances of opera, 
owing to the failure to provide or rather to secure com- 
petent singers—artists who were great interpreters from 
both the vocal and the histrionic or acting standpoint; 
many of those presented could not act, and but few could 
sing—that is, sing as should an ideal Scala artist. 

The number of ballets, as stated before, will be three, of 
which two have been written expressly for the Scala The- 
atre. These are “La Canzone del Filo,” in four scenes or 
pictures, with figures and groupings by Comelli; “Bacchus 
and Gambrinus,” in five scenes, by Jean Pratesi and Romu- 
aldo Marenco, figures by Alfredo Edel, and the third will 
be a revival or reproduction of the “Puppenfee,” by Hass- 
reiter and Bayer, arranged by Ettore Coppini. In place of 
one sola prima ballerina assoluta, there will be three, that 
is, one for each ballet, the Signora Preobragenska (from 
the opera at St. Petersburg), Signora Cecilia Cerri and the 
Signora Bessone. This program for the Scala had been 
planned in good part by Arturo Toscanini before the end 
of last season, and has since been approved of and com- 
pleted by the new conductor, Cleofonte Campanini. The 
substitute or assistant conductors will be Signors Sormani 
and Romei, with Aristide Venturi in his old place as 
chorusmaster. 

Among the singing artists thus far engaged may be 
named the ladies Storchio, Berlendi, Clasenti, Pasini, 
Enrichetta Godard, and the gentlemen, Borgatti, Zenatello. 
Anselmi, Ibos, De Luca, Titta-Ruffo, Pini-Corsi, Scialapin, 
Didur, Wuhmann and Cizotto. 
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A bit of information contained in the foregoing an- 
notuncement concerning the Scala program will give much 
satisfaction to Americans and the English, particularly to 


the Scala, at the Metropolitan of New York, or at Covent 
Garden, London. 

Signora Enrichetta Godard is the first American singer 
in many years to be engaged as a prima donna to sing at 
the Scala of Milan. She has been especially chosen for the 
part of Woglinda in Wagner’s “Rheingold,” but will be 
heard also in other roles of the regular repertory. I may 
add that this honor is fully merited by the fair and charm- 
ing American singer. 
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With the warm weather that came upon Milan very 
suddenly—for we slipped or glided directly out of the lap 
and cloak of cold and rainy midwinter weather into the 
open, dry and burning heat of midsummer, with a broiling 
Italian sun pouring down upon us—the Politeama Verdi 
was thrown open to the public with representations of seri- 
ous opera, grand in style of construction, i. e., composition, 
but not so grand in production or interpretation. Thus 
far “Ernani” and “Lucia di Lammermoor” have been hold- 
ing the boards and, to some extent, the people’s attention. 

As often observed before in this correspondence, the 
people of Italy are so fond of opera, the taste for opera 
is so natural to them, that form of musical and vocal ex- 
pression so popular with them, that their liking for opera, 
in every form and style, place and condition, be it good, 
bad or indifferent, amounts to second nature. They live 
in the opera, on the opera, by the opera, and for the opera! 
Thus audiences of some sort and size may be counted on 
in coldest winter or in hottest summer weather. 

That the public attending these summer performances 
of opera or operetta, as also at many of the winter thea- 
tres, indulge their tastes for drinking and smoking, acting 
quite as if “at home,” may be admitted without further 
comment. 
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After winning popular favor all over the world, “The 
Belle of New York” has at last come to Milan and made 
her appearance at the Teatro d’Estate (or Summer Thea- 
tre) of Savini, near Sempione. An Italian version of the 
tuneful operetta has been produced, which met with quite a 
pleasing reception, though to tell the truth, the New York 
belle in her many wanderings, has changed and been 
changed to such an extent that she was hardly recogniz- 
able by her best friends here, garbed and garbled as she 
was in her Italian makeup. The Italian “Bella di Nuova 
York” contrasted with her other or former self, the real 
American “Belle of New York,” appear two damsels as 
near alike as an apple and a peach, both round enough, 
as known over here, I admit, yet together they would not 
form a pear, a pair, nor a thing of beauty in any shape. 

All the music was played forte, with no contrasts of 
light and shade effects; and there was a great lack of the 
proper something—the American atmosphere, the flavor, 
the spirit and airyness of light touch and action—about the 
whole performance. 
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Mme. Olga Moskova, the charming Russian soprano 
with the beautiful voice, has been singing at some big “at 
homes” and other society affairs in London during the 
present season. After a short rest in Switzerland this 
artist will return to Italy in the early fall and prepare for 
her appearances in Opera. 
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Among recent visitors to THe Musicat Courier at Mi- 
lan I may mention: Mrs. M. A. Potter, of Kansas City, 
Mo., and the bright pianist Miss E. E. Keating, of Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Mr. and Mrs. C. Auerbach, from Bologna, 
formerly of San Francisco; the gentleman has a good 
baritone voice and his wife is a capital pianist of the Mar- 
tucci school. A delightful visit, too, from Mr. and Mrs. 
John Quinby Wood, the wife better known perhaps as 
Enrichetta Godard; and that clever young pianist Sig- 
norina Elisa Ferrajoli, with her father. Also Mrs. R. f. 
Moore and her daughter, Miss Cora Moore, the contralto, 
who is making most satisfactory progress in voice study 
under Maestro Breda. Detma-HeEwe. 


POINTERS FROM PARIS. 


A Few Practical Suggestions to Students Going 
There to Become Professional Singers. 
PARIS, JULY 13, 1903. 


m|ROP your ambition to enter the Opéra or Opéra 

Comique if you speak French with a strong 

foreign accent. The question is asked immedi 

ately, “To what teacher am I to go?” It is dif 

ficult to answer unless one knows exactly the 

capacity of the singer and his aim. As a general rule 

students want to begin at the top of the ladder, instead 

of at the bottom. They study parts which are beyond 

them, they practice for hours every day, they don’t take 

enough nourishing food, they are in a hurry to acquire 

knowledge—because a Paris education is a fine advertise- 

ment—they tire their voices, and then it is the fault of 
the teacher or the throat doctor, but never their own. 

The idea that a good teacher, a teacher of reputa- 
tion, ruins a voice, as one hears it said all the time, is 
absurd to anyone who knows anything of the subject. One 
may at the same time disapprove certain schools of sing- 
ing. Thus the German method, carrying chest tones up too 
high and their throaty guttural sounds, is terrible; the 
present method of closing the mouth and singing with what 
they call “voix blanche” is also not good; the best method 
is the Italian or Garcia method, the bel canto, so little 
heard nowadays. The nasal quality of many modern 
Italian singers is also to be fought shy of. The best ex- 
amples of voice production are to be found in such women 
as Lilli Lehmann in her prime, Melba, Nordica, Sembrich, 
and of men, Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Plancon, 
Renaud, Delmas, &c. 

Too many pupils waste too much time with teachers 
because, with any degree of intelligence, experience and 
development of voice are best obtained on the stage or in 
the concert room with orchestra. I heard a young singer 
say: “I have had a mile long of teachers, but I have 
gained my experience on the stage.” 

Doctors like 20 francs a visit, teachers like 25 francs a 
lesson—sometimes no longer than twenty minutes. That 
is natural. A good teacher is indispensable for having 
your voice placed. After it is placed and after singers 
have sung for years, the entire remodeling of voices is 
better in theory than in practice. Students come from 
America to have teachers in Paris do wonders for them 
in a winter and are very much astonished and amazed 
when they don’t. One winter they find Mr. A. “perfectly 
superb,” the next winter they have left him or her, but 
are now with somebody who is “perfectly wonderful.” 
The result is generally the same. The teacher does his or 
her best, but is powerless to do more than to develop voice 
and utterly powerless to change settled bad habits. Too 
great stress is often laid on singing out of tune. You 
often hear, “She sang entirely off the key,” but the critic 
who says this has not the remotest idea what key she 
was singing in, or whether the piano was out of tune. It 
is sometimes difficult to sing in tune with an out of tune 
piano, or to sing out of tune so as to be in harmony with the 
out of tune piano! Besides, singing out of tune is some- 
times entirely physical, caused by nervousness, anemia 
or overstudy, and unless it has become a fixed habit not 
too great importance should be attached to it. The de- 
sire of mezzo-sopranos to becomes sopranos, of baritones 
to become tenors, &c., often works untold mischief. It 
is so much better to be content with the talent one has 
and to cultivate that. A musically ignorant teacher, but 
one who understood the art of singing, said: “If you 
think you can sing E, sing only E flat.” That was sound 
advice, and this teacher, despite his limited powers, 
turned out admirable pupils. No matter what teacher 
one has or prefers, it is most desirable to have also a good 
“coach” who understands French diction, and with whom 
one can study without fatiguing the voice. Above all, I 
repeat what I have written to you before—caution Amer- 
ican fathers and mothers not to send their daughters over 
here to study without proper protection. 

SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER. 





ambitious vocal students who aspire to appear in opera at 
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The Winter term commences September Ist. Tuition is given by 
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CARL RECITAL IN WINNIPEG. 


ILLIAM C. CARL, who is on his way to Alaska 
gave a tal in Winnipeg Friday evening, July 
I York org t 


July 25, 1903 largely attended reception and concert were given Thurs 
HE management of the Worcester County Music day, at which the following took part: Prof. Daniel Greg 
Festival has announced the programs for the ory Mason, Miss Josephine Duke, Miss Sophie T. Pol 
Thursday and Friday afternoon concerts. The Frederick L. Martin and Mrs. Janet B. Ostrander 


artists, with the exception of a bass soloist to — 
be announced later, and a contralto for a minor on 4 
part, have been selected They are Mine rhe youngest proiessor in the world is said to be Alber 
Louise Homer, contralto, whose engagement was fixed last Spalding, who is thirteen, and was recently made profes 
week; Mme. Shanna Cumming, Herbert Witherspoon and sor of music at the Conservatorium in Bologna, Italy 
Ellison van Hoose. < =: 

Madame Homer will sing at the Friday night concert 


The program of the Thursday afternoon concert, to be Mrs. Bertha Cushing Childs has been engaged 
played by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, comprises the the contralto part in “Elijah” at the Worcester Festival 
Schumann Symphony in C major, No. 2; the Richard @€ 
Strauss tone poem, “Death and Transfiguration,” and : : ; 

the Mendelssohn overture to the “Midsummer Night's The fourteenth annual music festival of the New Hamp 
Dream.” Friday afternoon will open with the shire Music Teachers’ Association will be held at Hamp 
Dvorak symphony, “New World.” Harold Bauer’s num- '?" seach, August 3, 4, 5,6 and 7. Dubois’ “Last Word 


ber, the Concerto in G minor, Saint-Saéns, will follow, and 


of Christ,” selections from Tannhat ” for soloists, 
chorus and orchestra, and Whiting’s “Floriana,” are among 


the orchestra will — a symphonic sketch by Chadwick 
Wagner te the works chosen for performa nri G. Blaisde 


Wotan’s “ Abschied,’ ‘ nen . 
con luding number will be conductor. The sol quartet ill be Miss Clara 

Sexton and Miss Adah Campbell Hussey, of Boston; Mr 
Young, of New York, and Mr. Flint, of Boston. A lecture 
recital will be given by B. Perry, pianist, and lectures 


by Messrs thu arwell and Lucius Waterman 


The orchestral numl for ‘riday evening 
are the overture om t ”" Weber; Saint 
‘Rouet d’Omphale,” and Tschaikowsky’s Suite in 
A new departure from former I] 
night will be changed from tl 
to opera night, as the program will be al t en ly o rl 

he 


tus 


operatic selections © i. : 
. . aien as engage 
Madame Homer, Van Hoose an ‘ a ll sing Mi M E I 
. iss ac ine, S« ran 


operatic selections The overture to tl istersinger ; 
Knight re M 


alte Ger Daley, enor 


will be played by the orchestra, introducing the chorus in 
: % ss; Miss Carrie B. I 


their services the first Sunday n Ju A large 


this work, which has been in rehearsal for some time ance, orgams ' commenced 

The opening night of the festival “Elijah” will be given : ; 
with Mme. Shanna Cumming, Mrs. Bertha Cushing Childs, — morus of young me 4 and women hi n a 2 8 
Van Hoose and Witherspoon in the leading roles the music gratuitously for many months, t they a 


’ 
oa 3 . : ided to take a vacation 
Thursday evening “Franciscus” will be sung . 


Miss Adah C. Hussey has been engaged to sing at the The piano and voice pupils 


. : ‘ ; : : = ane re her hon & alnut 
annual festival of the New Hampshire Teachers’ Associa- Henry gave a reciva: at her home, 18 Walnu 
tion, which is to be held this year at Hampton Beach 
This is the third engagement which Miss Hussey has had ft yveing framed upon the sweet , ngs every 


Taunton, on July 11, assisted by Miss Beriha Taylor 
Dunquer 


with this association. : , . 8 » 
The annual meeting of the Musical Club, of Pittsfield 
os ee 


wisi ai was held July 1o at the home of Miss May Wolfe. Officers thing 

The new School of Methods of Public School Music were elected as follows: President, Walter Dutton; vice 
opened at New Century Building, Huntington avenue presidents, Mrs. John Chickering, Miss Julia W. Redfield 
Francis; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. J. W. Hull; 
rhe faculty consists of Thomas Tapper, Boston; Hollis executive committee, Mrs. William C. Stevenson, Miss 
EK. Dann, Ithaca, N. Y.; Emory P. Russell, Providence Alice V. Y. Wentworth; librarian, Miss Helen E. Hull; hot 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Princeton, N. J.; Grant Drake, musical committee, +. C. H. Foster, Mrs. I. C. Smart irq oe .+ phe ns Rao any 20 tele 
Boston, and Mrs. Emma A, Thomas, Detroit, Mich. Miss Rosemond Hull, F. D. Taylor _The reports” sho wed 
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with an attendance of more than one hundred students Fred. 1 
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JROF. HARDING M. KENNEDY, who attended 
H ~school at Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, Ohio, 
back in the '96s, has just arrived home from a 
sojourn of four years in Germany, France and 
England, where he studied under some of the 
masters of the violin and piano. While en route from New 
York to San Francisco, Cal., where he will open a studio, 





he spent a short time in Warren. 

R. F. Grandy has been engaged as baritone soloist at 
the North Woodward M. E. Church, Detroit, Mich. 

At the Montgomery House, San Antonio, Tex., early 
in July, Miss Florence Hiatt gave a pupils’ recital 

rhe recital given by the graduating class of Mrs. Angus’ 
music school took place at Tacoma, Wash., recently. 

Miss Julia M 
Europe, will shortly open a studio in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Robbins, who has recently returned from 


\ program was given at D. S. Johnston’s music rooms, 
Wash., by 


lacoma, 


Thorson 


recently, the pupils of Miss Alice 

The music pupils of Mrs. Teresa Hoffman gave a recital 
July 9 at the home of Mrs. Hoffman, 263 Ivy street, At- 
lanta, Ga 

\ very pleasing program of twenty-three numbers was 
presented at Adrian, Mich., July 1, by Miss Maude Judge’s 
piano pupils 

\ recital was given July 11 at Louisville, Ky., by the 
pupils of Edith N. McCarty, assisted by Rudolph Koster 
and a girls’ choir 


\ piano recital was given in July at the home of Miss 


Lena M. Baer, on North street, Lafayette, Ind., by a 
number of her pupils 
At Anaconda, Mon., July 10, a piano recital was given 


by the pupils of Miss Jessie Hall at her residence, corner 
of Sixth and Maple streets. 

Miss Sara Miller and Mrs. C. S. York, assisted by Fred- 
eric A gave a song recital at the Universalist 
Church, Gardiner, Me., recently. 


Dunster, 


July 1 the closing exercises of the Corning (N. Y.) Con- 


servatory of Music took place at the Recital Hall. Some 
of the best musical talent of Corning took part. 
Edwin Cahn, since his arrival in Seattle, Wash., two 


months ago, has assumed the directorship cf the violin de- 
partment of the Seattle Conservatory of Music. 

The Walter 
recital and lawn party at the home of Mrs, Julia B 
H., July 9. 

A large audience of invited guests enjoyed a musicale at 
Lenzen’s Hall, Peru, Ind., July 7, by the Lenzen children 
ind a number of Professor Lenzen’s younger pupils. 


grierly held a 
Brad- 


junior music students of 


ord, 1009 Union street, Manchester, N. 


Larkin Hall, Cohoes, 





of Miss Veronica C. Murray. A feature was the playing 
of six performers on three pianos. 

At Kittery, Me., July 1, a recital was given by the pupils 
of Miss Lillian E. Jackson, at the home of Joseph Keene. 

A program was rendered July 10 by pupils of Miss Marie 
Helen Mosbacher, at her studio in Meadville, Pa., before 
a large audience. 

Pupils of Miss Laura E. Baldridge gave a piano recital 
at the residence of Mrs. M. A. Bradley, No. 1378 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, on June 30. 

An organ recital was given at the Presbyterian Church, 
Brazil, Ind., July 10. Organist, Prof. M. B. Chenhall; 
vocalists, Misses Gregg and Leavitt and Frank Holland. 

Orla Allen, organist, has under consideration three posi- 
tions, the organ of Christ Church, Pittsburg, Pa., a business 
offer and organ position in Louisville, Ky., and a position 
with an organ company in Boston. 

Among the new teachers who will be added to the faculty 
of the Detroit (Mich.) Conservatory of Music next year 
are Arthur Bostick, pianist, and Fred Ellis, vocalist. Both 
have been connected with the Ypsilanti Conservatory. 

Miss Ella Wills gave a pleasant recital for her pupils at 
her home, Janesville, Wis., July 7. A number of the pupils 
took part in the program, and they were assisted by Miss 
Edna Davey and Miss Pearl Holmes, of Milton Junction. 

The second of a series of musicales for the organ fund of 
Emmanuel Church, Bel Air, Md., took place Monday even- 
ing, July 13, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Stifler. 
The McComas Quartet and Miss Margaret Ball took part. 

An organ recital was given at the Tabernacle, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, July 11, by Prof. J. J. McClellan. Dur- 
ing the recital there were vocal by Misses 
Grimsdell and Dwyer and Messrs. Graham and Squires. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Boardman, Miss Rollins and Miss 
Martha Rollins gave a musicale at the First Congregational 
Church, Oshkosh, Wis., July 6, the program being given 
by Dr. Bischoff, the blind organist, and his wife, a soprano 
singer. 


selections 


A moonlight musicale was given recently at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. D. P. Sparks, on North Broadway, Shaw- 
nee, Okla., by Miss Ware and Mr. Drake, W. 
Buchanan, Miss Wade, Miss Leftwich, Mr. Tolson, Miss 
Christner. 


Geo. 


The pupils of Mrs. Cora Daugherty Frye gave a recital 
recently at the home of Mrs. A. G. Happer, East 
Wheeling street, Washington, Pa. The pupils were 
sisted by Mr. Ball, of Pittsburg, and Georg Vorwerck, of 
Washington. 


on 


as 


A musicale and lawn féte was given on Thursday after- 
noon, July 2, by Mrs. John Boothby, Sound View avenue, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., for the benefit of the New Rochelle 
Day Nursery. Soloists: Miss Fremont, Miss Richards, 
Mr. Avery, John Moore, Miss Finley, Mr. Worth, 

It is said that one of the best entertainments given in 
Middletown, N. Y., in a long time was the recital by Mrs. 
Walter Rockwood Ferris, under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society at the First Presbyterian Church, July 2. Mrs. 
Ferris was assisted by Mrs. T. Ed Hayes and Miss Flor- 
ence Sliter. 

The piano recital given by the pupils of Miss Thrope at 
Jackson, Mich., July 6, was much enjoyed by all present. 





Clyde Nichols and Joseph Maus took part. This was the 
first of Miss Thrope’s pupil recitals. 

A recital was given by the pupils of Mrs. Irvin’s music 
class recently at Knightsville, Ind., the participants being 
from Asherville, Center Point and the surrounding towns 

The pupils of Miss Olive Smith gave a recital at her 
home in East Charles street, Massillon, Ohio, July 8 

Edward Taylor announces that he has severed his con- 
nection with the Indianapolis (Ind.) Conservatory of 
Music, and that beginning September 1 he will open his 
own school of music. 

A recital was given at Raleigh, N. C., July 10, by Mrs 
Horace B. Dowell, Mrs. T. Palmer Jerman, Jr., Misses 
Mary Mackay and Ellen M. Durham, Miss 
Helen Smedes and James Thomas, violinists; Misses Mary 
Smedes, Emma Rogers and Sadie Duncan, pianists 


vocalists; 


Miss Kaloola Loveitt, who has been known in Portland, 
Me., for some time as a pianist and organist, made her 
début as a vocalist recently at Frank L. Rankin's studio 
in Portland. Miss Loveitt was assisted by Atherton Fur- 
long, Dr. Lathan True and other well known artists. 

Library Hall, Berlin, Wis., was well filled July 8 at the 
fourth annual concert given under the auspices of St. Jo- 
seph’s choir, assisted by a male chorus of sixteen voices 
from Oshkosh, under the direction of Frank E, Thomp- 
son. This chorus was assisted by Charles F. Bauer and 
George Henkel. 

The second recital by the pupils of Robert Bram’s Con- 
servatory of Music drew a large audience to the City Hall, 
Springfield, Ohio, July 3, when a program by twenty-one of 
the best pupils in the conservatory, in piano, violin and voice 
culture was given. The event of the evening was the violin 
playing of Edward Lubbers. 

A piano recital which was well attended was given by the 
pupils of Mrs. S. H. Blakeslee July 3, at the College of 
Music, Denver, Col. Prof. Claude A, Rosignol, who took 
part in the recital, has announced that he will spend the 
summer in Denver. He assisted the choir of the Grace M. 
E. Church in the song service July 5. 

An impromptu musicale was given by Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Gerson at Oklahoma, Okla, July 3, in honor of Mr. Stone, 
of St. Joseph, who sang several songs. The guests were 
Mr. and Mrs. James Gerson, Miss Lincoln, Miss Liebricht, 
of Lawton, Miss Grant, Miss Marriman, Clarence Bennett, 
George Cooke, Mr. Dibble and Mr. Stone, of St, Joseph, Mo. 


Manufacturers’ Hotel, at Moline, Ill., was opened in 
July, when Mrs. Emma Deere Chapman and Mrs. E. W. 
Woodcock entertained a large party of friends at a mu 


sicale. The program was given by Mrs. Leavens, harpist, 
wife of the manager of the hotel; Miss Churchill, violinist, 
of Waterbury, Conn; Miss Clara Sloan, pianist, and Mr. 
Christ, of Chicago. 

An organ recital was given July 14 by Prof. George W. 
Andrews, of Oberlin (Ohio) Conservatory of Music, at 
the Glenville Christian Church, Cleveland, to mark the 
opening of the new organ to the church by 
Andrew Carnegie. Solos were given by Miss Harriet B 
Marks, soprano, of the Euclid Avenue Christian Church 
choir, and Noah D. Allport, basso, of the Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church choir. 


donated 


A musicale was given July 10 at the home of Mrs. J. A 








Miss Mabelle Kirby, Mrs. J. L. Hitchcock, Miss Viola Fos- Mellon, 204 Cardy street, Tampa, Fla., by Mrs. Hart, Le 

N. Y., was crowded recently, the ter, Miss Ada Foster, Miss Myrtle Elliott, Mrs. Harry Baron Donovan, Miss Kreher, Miss Coe Thompson, 

sccasion being the fourth annual piano recital of the pupils Barry, Mrs. Joseph Thrope, Miss Julia Lehner, Messrs. Messrs. Marshall, Player, Bentle and Stertzbach, Miss 
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Wartman, Miss Lula Mellon, Miss Marion McKay, Miss 
Adams, Miss Minnie W. Knight 

Those who took part in a recent benefit concert at Seat- 
tle, Wash., were Edwin Cahn, Mrs. Horace McClure, Miss 
Moneta Meikle, Nicholas T, Clancy, Frank P. Giles, Lafe 
Hall, Arthur Alexander, Mrs. Martha Gale. Accompanists, 
Mrs. Annie Evenden, Miss May Caroline Williams 
Boyd Wells 

A pleasant informal musicale was given recently at the 
H. E. Melton, Salt Lake, Utah, in honor of 

Lemert, of Helena. Among the musicians 


and 


home of Mrs. 
her sister, Mrs 
who contributed to the pleasure of the guests were Miss 
Grimsdell, Mr. New, Mr Mrs. Burns, Miss 
Morris, Miss Margaret Jaensch and the Ladies’ Mandolin 
Club. 

An informal musicale was given July 14 by Mrs. David 
Fleming at her home on North Front street, Harrisburg 
Pa. Mr. Dalmas, of Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Ange!land Mrs. Crozier also took part. Among those 
present’ were Miss Dalmas, Philadelphia; Miss Bodine 
Philadelphia; Miss Catherine Cox, Miss Ellen Kelker, Miss 
Edith Kelker, Mrs. George R. Fleming, Mr. and Mrs. W 
R. Fleming, Thomas T. Wierman and Henry A. Kelker, Jr 
given recently by Misses Willie and 

home of E. A. Walker, Oxford, Ala 
pupils of Miss Willie Privett and 
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I he 
large 


given July 
Mrs. W. ¢ 
program ere enjoyed 
The pupils taking part were Verah 
Hazel Pliny 
Sherman, Gladys Dickinson 
Alice Bradley. Helen 
Smead Mohr 


Jipson 


by 
numbers on the by a and 
enthusiastic audience 
Clark, Gertrude Baldwin 
Hazel Claude 
Iffand, Meriam Baldwin 
Kenneth Glaser, Flossie 
Paschal 

At Racine, Wis., July 11, a 
the pupils of Miss Ida Belle 
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Alta 
saluss 


Bethel 


Barrow 
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Lillian and 


piano recital was given by 


Field, assisted by Marinius 


Paulson, 
Etta 

Holm. 
nell, 


violinist. Those who took part were Miss Hale, 
Hansen, Anna Johnson, Dorothy Kastler, Mrs. E 

Nettie E. Gettin, Inger Arentzen, Gertrude Brow 
Lillian Tolfson. 

The pupils of Mrs. James B. Grady, assisted by Miss 
Lenore Walsh and William Roche, gave a program at the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Woman’s Club House June 29 
Those taking part in the program were Miss Nettie Covey, 
Miss Genevieve Covey, Miss Mabel Lewis, Miss Myrtle 
Miss Lydda Wendrich, Miss Mae Cline, Miss 
Anna Spaeth, Mrs. Frank Burns, Mrs. Ed. Wykkel, Mrs 
Will Barr, Mrs. Frank Martin, Mrs. Byron Sutton, Chris 
Ema, Carl Ema, Scott Essner and Clair Nevers 
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SOLE AGENT FOR 
MADAME BLAUVELT. 
MADAME CLARA BUTT. 
MISS ADA CROSSLEY. 
fuiSS MURIEL FOSTER. 
MR. WILLIAM GREEN. 
MR. GREGORY HAST. 
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MME. BERTHE MARX-GOLDSCHMIDT. 


WOODY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, 


Pounded 897. 


99 Company is the largest English Opera Company that has 
ever traveled Gre. t Britain. Guaranteed over 115 trav- 


eling in this Company. 
“B” Company is the same as *‘A’’ Company in everything, 
except in numbers Over Fifty-eight guaranteed traveling 
in this Company. 

9» Company is of the same high standard as “*A"* and **m*" 
Companies, but less in numbers. Ove? Thirty guaranteed 
traveling in this Company. 

9? Company is now in course of formation. 


The mext tour commences 24, 1908, at Covent Garden 
Opere House. London 

The twosuccessful Prize Operas selected May, 1908, will be performed 
at Covent Garden. 


Kveryone concerned in English Grand Opera write ip 


44 Berwick Street. Oxferd Street. LONDON, W. 


August 





Wime. 


MACONDA, «2.2... 


ORATORIO, FESTIVAL, CONCERT AND RECITAL DATES BOW BOOKING. 


Mamacement: 


W. W. WALTERS, 


2626 Broadway, New York. 
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Marshall, Miss Hortense Pontius, Marc Lagen, Marion 
Green, Mrs. Mary Cunningham Gregory, of Farley; Miss 
Ella May Duffin, of Waukon; J. F. Brown, Miss Birdine 
Levan, Miss Dora Eaton, of Waukon; Miss Stella Spears, 
Miss Ella Stieber, Miss Lydia Sandralle, Miss Ethel Gil- 
christ, Robert Graham Smith, of Galena; Mrs. Jane Farn- 
ham Geist, of Ossian; Albert McDonough, Geo, A. Gibbs, 
of Farley; J. B. Howard, Jr., of Galena; B. A. Piekenbrock, 
Miss Adeline Kiene, J. T. Brown, Miss Adele Fritz, Mrs. 
Ferguson, David Murphy. During the summer Mr. Pontius 
conducts a school of music at Mt. Lake Park, Md. For 
the past eight years he has taught at the above named place, 
and has drawn pupils from Pittsburg, Baltimore, Wheeling, 
Washington, D, C.; St. Louis and elsewhere. Many of 
his pupils are advanced students, teachers and public sing- 
ers. 

The third and fourth of the series of July recitals at 
the Dayton (Ohio) College of Music took place at that in- 
stitution Wednesday morning and evening, July 8. The 
following pupils participated in the program, which was 
given in the morning: Miss Katherine Nicholas, Miss Clara 
Kroger, Miss Sarah Hopkins, Miss Lillian Merz, Miss Alice 
Keller, Miss Gertrude Crawford, Miss Ethel Eminger, Miss 
Nicholas, Miss Frances Gregg, Miss Della Frazer. In the 
evening the studios of the Dayton College of Music were 
converted into a concert hall, which was filled to its utmost 
by the large number of invited guests. The program par- 
ticipants of this recital were mostly the advanced pupil 
Teachers and pupils were heartily congrat- 
ulated at the conclusion of this recital. They were Miss 
Prudence Austin, Miss Mary Gardner, Miss Minnie 
Thomas, Mrs. Carl Buchholtz, the D. C. M. Singing Club, 
Miss Frances Gregg, with accompaniment of piano; Dr. 
J. E. Froendhoff, Mrs. J. E. Welliver, Miss Austin, Miss 
Anna Vance, Edward Mueller, Misses Clara Kroger, Bes- 
sie McLane, Anna Sheridan, Minnie Thomas, Mayme Col- 
Ziegler, Mrs. Iva Pratt, Lawrence Butz. 


of the college. 


lins, Grace 








Burrowes Primary Music Method Recitals. 


HIS method, established in New York and Brooklyn 
W. Riesberg, Mrs. C. W. Greene 
There is a summer 


T last season by F. 


teacher, has met with great success. 
class in an uptown mansion, and excellent opportunity for 
the fall terms. Mrs. Greene class day exercises at 
Parshall Hall, Fifty-third and at Borough Park, 
Brooklyn, when the Brooklyn Eagle said this: 
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yntributed two soprano solos, 
Prince of Pilsen,”” which were cl armingly sung and well received. 


nellsville, Pa., to the effect that early in the com- 

ing autumn choral organizations would be 
effected in Uniontown, Connellsville, Scottdale and Mount 
Pleasant, with a view to oratorio performances, on a scale 
never heretofore attempted in that location. While the 
chorus in each town will be a local affair, each will be a part 
of the complete organization, which will be assembled for 
occasional rehearsals and concerts, and for such an event 
the total number of singers will probably be somewhat in 
excess of four hundred. Handel’s oratorio, ““The Messiah,” 
has been selected for the first performance, which will be 
given in the holidays. 


ed N announgement was made at the recent recital 
given by the students of Robert J. McDowell's 
Private School of Music in Library Hall, Con- 


A new music organization, the Allentown (Pa.) German 
Quartet Club, is being organized. 

The youngest musical organization in the University at 
Morgantown, W. Va., is the Choral Society. 

The Progressive Women of Orange, N. J., held a musicale 
at the home of Mrs. Bertha Handel, State street, June 20, 
each contributing some musical feature. July 8 the club 
went on an outing to Crystal Lake. 

Organized German singers of Muncie, Warsaw, Wabash, 
Indinapolis, South Bend, New Albany and many other 
towns of Indiana attended the Saengerfest held at the Har 
monica Park in Anderson on July 19. 

The Symphonie Quartet, of Wyatt Park, St. Joseph, Mo., 
gave a recital at the home of Mrs. C. O. Stewart July 9. 
The members of the quartet are Mrs. C. O. Stewart, Mrs. 
J. Clemens, Miss Ella Kraft, Mrs. Fred Wheeler. 

Ohio, bears the title of 
This society was organ- 


A musical society in Marysville, 
“The Married People’s Musicale.” 
ized in 1886, and has been successfully carried on for seven- 
teen years. Monthly recitals are given and to the musical 
programs have been added papers by different members, 
also musical talks on composers, or subjects closely asso 
ciated with the study of music. 

July 7, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Welch, Hous 
ton, Tex., the Dramatic Club entertained the club members 
and a few invited guests with a musical program, given by 
Mrs. Robertson and Miss Welch, Miss Alice Purdy, Miss 
Alice Welch, Misses Sybil, Annie and Dolly Edmonston, 
Miss Minnie Kattmann, Miss Marion Archer, Mrs. Robert- 
son, Mr. Cheeseman and Mrs. Edmonston, 

James H. Rogers has been chosen director of the Rubin- 
stein Musical Club, Cleveland, Ohio, for the coming year 
He will succeed Mrs, Royce D. Fry, who was compelled to 
give up the work because of poor health, after organizing 
and directing the club for three years. The club has sev- 
enty-five members. It is the only women’s musical club 
in Cleveland that gives public concerts. When Mrs. Fry’s 
health failed last winter Charles Heydler, ’cellist, had 
charge cf the club. Mr, Rogers, the new director, has 








“THE WOODRUFF METHOD 


OP TEACHING 
Non-syllable Sight Reading, Piano, 
Masic History and Harmony. 
H. ESTELLE WOODRUFF, 
36 Bast 23d Street, New York City. 


A perfect system of mind and ear training for 
all classes of musicians—singers especially. 
Send $1.50 for one copy of Compreher sive 
Music Course, ore Music Game and article, 
* Why Syllables Should Not Be Used.” 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


been a leading teacher in Cleveland for years, and ranks 
high as a pianist and organist. He is organist at Unity 
Church. 


MADAME VON KLENNER IN RUSSIA. 


ME. EVANS VON KLENNER spent some time in 
Berlin on her way to Russia, and while in the Prus- 
sian capital was surprised when she received offers to re- 
main there and teach. Mme. von Klenner was aware that 
her name was well known in the musical circles of London 
and Paris, but she was hardly prepared to find herself “‘fa- 
mous” in Germany. Several managers in Berlin discussed 
matters with Mme. von Klenner, and the result will be 
that next season when Mme. von Klenner goes abroad she 
will take over several pupils for grand opera. Miss Luella 
Ferrin, of Salt Lake City, and Mrs. Rudolph Lesch, now a 
resident of New York, are among the most promising in the 
operatic class. 

Both in London and Paris Mme. von Klenner was in- 
vited to consider propositions to remain and teach, but such 
a thing was impossible, for there is a large New York class 
eagerly awaiting her return. While in Paris Mme. von 
Klenner held daily consultation lessons with her old teach- 
ers, Madame Viardot and Mme, Artot Padilla, and very 
likely the elderly mistresses of the singing art could learn 
something from their younger American colleague. To 
Russia Mme. von Klenner carries with her letters to many 
prominent musicians and and expects while 
there to see what the Russians are doing in the way of 
teaching vocal music. She will study the methods there, 
and in the meanwhile she will not neglect to discover some 
Her sojourn in Rus 








artists, she 


good songs for her advanced pupils. 

sia will cover a month at least. 
Mme. von Klenner has planned to sail from England in 

time to reopen her studio the third week in September 





The Aldriches Abroad. 


M* AND MRS. PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH, of 

Rochester, N. Y., are making a tour of Switzerland 
after which they will go to Paris, where Mr. Aldrich will 
spend some weeks in study with Sbriglia 


Mrs. E. S. Miller, 
of Staunton 
Utah, 


a post graduate of the Mary Baldwin 
Va., Salt 


will studio 


will make her home in 


shortly 


Seminary, 
Lake City, 
there 


and open a piano 





London, E ngland. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 





ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER DEVELOP 
MENT OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale 





Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training and 
School for Opera 

Complete Wesistar for Voice, 
the Different Repertories. 

Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5 to 7. 

Sole teacher of Alice Verlet, Claire 
Friché, the incomparable “Louise” of 
Charpentier’s opera, and Madame Birner, 

For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Mortani’s School, 3 York Place, 
Baker Street, London W., England. 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method 
of French Diction, 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London 
(Near Baker Street station.) 


MARIE WITHROW, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 
84 New Bond Street, 


Style and 








London 











b 
ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, "WBE Pae 
One Mile West of Notre Dame Universi ity. 

Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. Chartered 
1855. Ideal location, Enjoying a —— patronage. Thor- 
ough English, Courses, 
Advanced he Pharmacy ond yo am Languages. 
Regular Collegiate arene. Students carefully prepared for 
regular, special or collegiate course. Physical and Chemical 
Laboratories we!l equippe 

Tie CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC is conducted on plans of 
the best Classical Conservatories. THE ART DEPARTMENT 
is modeled after leading Art Schools. Also, MINIM DEPART- 
MENT for children under twelve years. Physical Culture 
under direction of graduate of Dr. Sargent’s Normal School 
of Physical Training, Cambridge, Mass. 

The best modern educational advantages for ating oun 
women for lives of usefulness. [oderate cost. choo! 
Year begins September 8th. For catalogue and pod in- 
formation, apply to The DIRECTRESS ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, 
Box 10, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA. 




















HELEN 


VON DOENHOFF 


Voice Culture, Art of Singing, 
Dramatic Action. 
APPOINTMENT BY LETTER ONLY, 6! E. 86th St., NEW YORK. 


The 


Listemann Recitals. 


Extended Tour Booking Now. 


BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 
talented daughter, VIRGINIA LISTEMANN, Soprano, assisted by Otte Krause, Pianist. 


Por Terms and Dates eddress 


BUREAU OF FINE ARTS, 806 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


Season 1903-04. 


America’s most distinguished Violinist, and his 





CONCERT, 


ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


88 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His [Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and Their Royal Highnesses 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 
THEATRICAL, 
Artists Introduced, Toursjand Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 


VARIETY. 








MAM Li N 


Permanent Address: 716-18 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO. 


Temor. 
Management : 
Henry Wolfsoha, 
131 E. 17th St., 
NEW_ YORK. 





THE 


MUSICAL COURIER. 




















GRAND 


BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 





PARIS 





PRIX. 








257 Wabash Avenue, . 








dD. oH. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


1900. 








- CHICAGO, ILL. 








_— 





Strith & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, NEW YORK. 


EASE 
IANOS mo 


PEASE PIANO CO., 128 West 42d St., New York, 


ata moderate price. 





HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. Better Now. 


Write for catalogues and prices 


We also manufacture the WILBUR piano, a thoroughly reliable instrument 





VIOLINISTS, NOTICE. 


INTERESTING LETTERS FROM 
CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 


rtraits and Autographs of 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1870.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolfi, Berlin. 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin 

Sole Representative of most of the leading art- 
ists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. 
Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Emil Goetz, ‘the Berlin Philharmonic Or 
chestra, Manager of the American tours of Josef 
Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


A Book let—contains P« 


Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Ole Bull, Etc. 


Sent free upon application to 


CHAS. F. ALBERT, 


Viclin and String Manufacturer, 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 





205 South Ninth Street, 





Roval Conservatory of Music and Theatre, 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Forty-eigh.h Year, 1901-1902, 1387 Pupils: 75 Recitals. 12 Instructors. 


Education from beginning to Ful 
iland September 


rses or single branches. Principal 
at other times 


cou 


Admission granted also 


finish 
admission times begin Apr 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM. 


— 





A. B. CHASE 


PIANO 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


NORWALK, OHIO. 


CourRIER 


Factory at 


REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of THz Musical 


The Gabler Piano. 


AN ART PRODUCT IN 1854 
Represents today 49 years of Continuous Improvement. 
Catalogue mailed cheerfully upon request. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER, 


409-413 East 107th Street, NEW YORK. 


The Conservatory of Music, 


Instrumenta n ng all s and ead ree in 
Music ay ( on Sche 

1 neert singing and (6) operatio singing 
Ir nnection with these subjects there are 
ensemble playing (chamber music), 
playing, conducting, &c., 











Principal 
PROFESSOR 
DR. PR. WULLNER. 


COLOGNE-ON-THE 
RHINE. 


Founded in 1850 





nserv atc ry embraces First, 
secon Vocal. and, third, Theory of 
ee s divided into two sections 
a training school for p anofc rte teac 
Italian, German, literature, liturgy, chor singing, 
singing, musical yo n, elocution, sight reading, orchestra 
Teack ng staff consists of forty sonchers 

ter term begins Set ptenaber 16; Summer Term, April 

same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 3 rhe arly 
la, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) for all the other 


100) for solo singing 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, MANAGER. 


11] details apply to the Secretary 
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struments) mposi 
The Ve 

There 

classes for 
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&c 
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Entrance examination takes place 
ks ($7s) for piano, 
truments, and 400 


fees are 300 mar 
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The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


aig I t l ut s s i fe sper DRAMATIC 
OR “HESTR L SCHOOL 
SI ALIN AR Y Sp» t t £ t 
r IANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOT 
incipal Teachers HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
ee My Prof. E. E. Taubert PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix 
ner, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Gustav Pohl. A. Sormann, 
Freudenberg. SINGIN(G—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Nicolaus 
Rothmuehl, Roy Wladysiaw Seidemann Alexander Heinemann. OPERATI 
AND DRAMATIC CI ASS F. Jacques Goldberg. VI0l.IN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Issay Barmas 
Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘ELI()—Eugen Sandow. HAKP, HARMONIUM 
Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, &¢ 
From 125 marks ($30) up to 400 marks ($100) A 750 marks ($180). 
tuses may be obta di through the (¢ rvatory Pupils received 3 uy time Consultation 


om ll a. m. tol p. m 


S¢ 


CONSERVATORY HOW I 

roslyn rra t St ll sel 
CHORUS SCHOO! ELEMENTARY 
Prof. Philipp 


Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner 
Otto Heg- 


Dreyschock, Anton Foerster 
Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 


11 Chamber Singer 


rosper mse 


hours fr 


Cinivorth-Sharweaa Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE ios. 

Director: DR. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. Principal Teachers: PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
K K. Hofpianist ; P. H. SCHARWENKA, C. ANSORGE, PROF, JAMES Kwast, W. LEIP- 
HOLZ, MAYER-MAHR (Piano); GOLDSCHMIDT, LiNA BECK, FRAU PROF SCHMEALFELD 
VON VAHSEL (Singing); Zajic, GRUENBERG, VON BRENNERBERG (Violin); Van 
LIER (’Cello); KNUPFER (Opera). Pupils received at any time 








THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the city, in the FINEST BUILDING DE 


ITALY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Pertect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. 


PLAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 


M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


VocaL TEACHER, 
Via Venezia 15, Rome, Italy. 


Standard New 


SHORT JOURNEYS IN MUSIC-LAND. 
through second grade. Price 75c. 

oe > MUSICAL COMPANIONS."’ 
four-hand pieces. Price $1.00. 

**BRAINARO’S SCHOOL MARCHES.”’ A book of Marches, for use in schools, 
which must naturally commend itself to all who are interested in school mat- 
ters. Price $1.00. Cata/ogues FREE on application. Dealers, write for Diecounte. 


The S. Brainard’s Sone Co., 


20 Bast i7th St., New York. 298 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 








A Comprehensive Catalogue 


Of lastrumental Sheet Music, Folios 
aod lastruction Works. 
Containing Solosand Teaching Methods for 
Pianoforte, Violin, Organ and al! Orchestral 
Instruments. Carefully edited and an inval- 
uable aidto Teachers. Sent free on request. 
Also our Complete Catalogue of Imported 

Songs. 


JOS. W. STERN & CO., 


34 Bast 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY. 

















Music Books. 


Carefully graded from the first step 


A collection of carefully graded, easy 





wethods of foremost European Conservatories, 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists 
and Musicians of America. 

The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with 
respect to refinement, home comfort and luxurious 
surroundings, is ideal 


VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA, 


Day and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 
For catalogue, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohie,U.8.A. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 








MUSICAL COURIER. 














THE 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Sreinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 








parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 











EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No, 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


FINISHING FACTORY : FOURTH AVE , 52d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


EVERETT 
PIANOS 











GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED, 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDOLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 








THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


NEw YORK. 





PIANOS 





BALL 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING. Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





pean appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 


214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











